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The past year has been, with respect to an important portion of our mission field, 
a transition perio’, and the state of the world at present is such as to betoken great 
changes in time to come. Asia, so long the colossal emblem of stationary, almost 
stagnant life, — fixed, unimpressible —is now the theatre of revolution. Europe 
is again threatened with agitations the extent and issues of which it were vain to 
conjecture. The jar of these outward movements faintly indicates the tossings of 
the great sea of human opinion, now in a more restless state than at any time for 
many years past. At such a season it is impossible to survey our missions without 
deep concern. Are they commensurate with the demands of the time? Do they 
promise an expansion adequate to the probabilities of the immediate future ? 

Beginning with Burman, on which is concentrated our greatest force, we see the 
missions entering upon a new era, opened by the sudden enlargement of their field 
of operations. he conquest of Southern Burmah is indeed incomplete — the 
peace lately proclaimed was but a hollow truce and the calamities of war are re- 
newed for a season. But enough is gained to give the missions access to a numer- 
ous population hitherto unapproachable. In anticipation of this result the whole 
body of missionaries have been convened to review their labors, to compare their 
experience, and to devise measures at once for extending their lines of occupation, 
and for acting with increased efficiency and unity of plan. Resources accumulated 
within the narrow limits of Tenasserim and Arracan were now available for the 
populous interior of the country. It was felt that the set time had come for an 
advance movement. Put while competent and faithful translators had opened the 
Scriptures to both the Burman*and Karens with a clearness that leaves little to be 
expected from present revision ; while ‘the press had multiplied copies, ready for 
the widest distribution which should appear practicable and expedient; and while 
a hopeful body of native pastors and evangelists was raised up; it was made mani- 
fest that the most imperative want, — that of men qualified to lead the a.lvance — 
could be but imperfectly supplied. Tt was necessary to spare from the older sta- 
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tions as many missionaries, and to disperse them as widely, as the nature of the 
case wo Id admit, trusting in Him who is able to save by many or by few, to make 
the feeblest labors effectual and to raise up the needed succors from the American 
churches. Of the changes thus made, full information is not received; but the 
following statement exhibits them so far as they have been acted upon at home. 

Six missions and stations are fixed upon in Burmah Proper, — Rangoon, Bas- 
sein, Henthaday, Prome, Toungoo and Shwaygyeen. To the mission at Rangoon, 
are assigned Messrs. Ingalls, from Akyab, Stevens, from Maulmain, and for the 
present, Dr. Dawson; the arrangements for the Karen department of the mission 
there are not permanently made, but for the present it is in charge of Mr. Vinton. 
At Bassein, Mr. Beecher is provisionally associated with Mr. Van Meter. To 
Prome are assigned Mr. Kincaid, and Mr. Simons from Maulmain. Mr. Thomas, 
on the return of Mr. Cross to Tavoy, is to occupy Henthaday. Dr. Mason, at his 
owa earnest request, is appointed to Toungoo. The state of his health has been 
such as to make his early return to America appear necessary, but at latest advices 
was better, and it was his purpose, if possible, at least to establish the new mission, 
leaving his homeward voyage for future determination. Mr. Brayton, from Mer- 
gui, and Mr, Harris, from Maulmain, are to commence a Karen mission at Shway- 
gyeen 

These detachments for Burmah Proper leave the stations in Tenasscrim and 
Arracan occupied as follows: Maulmain, by Messrs. Haswell, Bixby and Ranney, 
in the Burman Mission; Dr. Wade, as teacher of the Karen Theological School, 
and Messrs. Bennett, Hibbard and Whitaker in the Karen mission. Tavoy, by 
Messrs. Cross, in the Karen, and Allen, in the Burmese department. Mergui, by 
Mr. Benjamin as a Karen and Salong missionary. Akyab, by Messrs. C. C. Moore 
and Rose, laboring in Burmese, and Sandoway by Mr. Knapp, also in Burmese. 

Messrs. Howard and Stilson, of the Maulmain Burman, W. Moore, of the Maul- 
main Karen, Cross, of the Tavoy, and Abbott, of the Bassein, and Mrs. Campbell of 
the Arracan Mission, are in this country. Mr. Nisbet of the Arracan Mission, is 
on his way. Disease has laid its hand on these brethren. With one exception, 
they have been in the field for years, some for many years of severe and useful 
labor. Mr. Nisbet was arrested by sickness on the threshold of his expected work, 
and warned to withdraw, but not till Mrs. Nisbet was suddenly removed by 
death. Mr. Cross anticipates an early return to his mission, and two missionaries 
recently appointed, Rev. Messrs. J. L. Douglass and Arthur R. R. Crawley, are 
designated to stations in Burmah. 

While, however, attention has been so fixed on plans for the future, the ordinary 
labors at stations already established have gone forward with genera! prosperity. 
The native churches have shown a high degree of stability, the native preachers, of 
zeal; and the divine blessing has given effect to their efforts in co operation with 
the missionaries. In Rangoon and Bassein, particularly, there has been a large 
ingathering of converts. The present season is witnessing, it may be hoped, the 
beginning of those more extended efforts for the evangelization of Burmah indicated 
in the foregoing list of stations, of which we shall look to hear encouraging results 
during the year on which we have entered. 

The Mission to Sram has experienced no outward change. Its work has ad- 
vanced, not rapidly, as compared with some older and more favored, but surely and 
hopefully. A few converts, a few promising inquirers, an interesting church, 
steadfast amidst the flood of heathenism— who shall despise the day of small 
things? Mr. Chandler is about returning, with the Rev. Robert Telford as a col- 
league for Mr. Ashmore in the Chinese department. The Siamese department 
needs an increase of laborers. When the whole kingdom is open to the Christian 
preacher, the men should not be wanting to go through the land with the message 
of salvation. 
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Cua, now in the throes of a revolution in which the influence of a few imper- 
fectly apprehended Christian ideas is strikingly manifest, is attracting to itself the 
gaze of the Christian world. ‘Phe immediate effects of the insurrection as related 
to missions, should it even succeed, cannot be predicted. In its most favorable 
aspects, it offers the promise of an open and unobstructed way for the preaching of 
the gospel and the circulation of the Scriptures. It may issue less auspiciously. 
But of one thing we may be safely assured: a pure Christianity, whether favored 
by the sovereign power or under its ban, will make no progress unless it is preached 
to the people. “ Ifow shall they believe on Him of whom they have not heard ? 
And how shall they hear without a preacher?” The obligation to give the gospel 
to China does not rest upon our own denomination with such single and exclusive 
force as do the claims of Burmah. But in common with others we have attempted 
to bear a part in this great enterprise, and have met with a measure of success. 

The Hongkong Mission, by the temporary withdrawal of Dr. Dean, who lately 
returned to this country on account of impaired health, is left in the sole charge of 
Mr. Johnson. To Ningpo a missionary of recent appointment, the Rev. M. J. 
Knowlton, has just been designated, who, with Mr. Lord returning to his station, 
will strengthen a post that is in great need. At both stations there have been ac- 
cessions to the native churches. The character of some of the converts promises 
much for the future. There is every encouragment to cultivate this immense 
field with a vigor and liberality beyond any precedent hitherto set. 

The Mission to Assam has sustained severe afflictions, in the death of Mr. 
D.iuble, who had won in an eminent degree the confidence and love of his associates 
during his brief service, and of a native preacher concerning whose future useful- 
ness the best hopes were entertained. Mrs. Cutter has returned to this country as 
an invalid. The enfeebled health of some of the brethren causes deep concern for 
the welfare of the mission. It calls for succor. Though the fruits of labor bestowed 
do not immediately appear, yet the soil is breaking up, the good seed is sown, and 
the Lord of the harvest will not refuse the increase. The Foreign Secretary, by 
authorization of the Executive Committee, has decided to visit Assam, a step 
much desired by the mission, and one that it is believed will prove for its per- 
manent advantage. 

The Mission to the TELooGOos is reduced, by the return of Mr. Day in en- 
feebled health, to a single missionary and his wife. ‘To expect that it should be 
able to make any sensible progress under such circumstances would be unreason- 
able. The divine energy is boundless, but works by means. Mr. Jewett has been 
preserved from discouragement and continues his work with cheerfulness, leaving 
the future in the hands of God and of his brethren. The efforts made to reinforce 
the mission, we are sorry to say, have thus far failed of their object. 

The Mission to the Bassas, resuscitated, after long waiting, by two missionary 
families, presents itself with fresh interest to the view of all who are concerned for 
the welfare of Africa. The missionaries found, in the state of the church, the 
schools and the mission property, visible proof of the fidelity of the native assistants 
in whose charge these had been so long left. They have suffered from sickness 
incident to the acclimating process, but have been sustained and enabled to rejoice 
in the lot assigned them. They have already seen some triumphs of the gospel, and 
look with the patience of hope for multiplied conquests. 

The retirement of one missionary from France, and the declinature of another 
w..o had received appointment to that field, leave but one to take the oversight of 
the work there. Mr. Willard removed in October from Douai to Paris. Outward 
circumstances still present a forbidding aspect, but the progress already made has 
evinced the action of a vital impulse which “ cannot, but by annihilating, die.” 
There are some tokens of better days in reserve, but of one thing alone can we 
safely be confident—that the Lord will overrule all events to his own glory. 
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The churches in GERMANY continue to enjoy a large degree of spiritual pros- 
perity, and make progress in the work committed tothem. The King of Prussia 
bas offered a measure of toleration, which, though not yet fully realized, brightens 
the prospects of our brethren in that kingdom, but some other states have inflicted 
increased severities on the Baptists within their borders. Recent events attest the 
growth of liberal sentiments among the German clergy, but the removal of restric- 
tions on worship must apparently be a work of time. The gospel, however, asks 
no leave of human power to live and act. By the presence of Mr. Oncken in this 
country, it is hoped that a stronger interest will be awakened in the mission with 
which he is identified, and that the Committee will be fully sustained in their effort 
to give it a more ample support. 

If the Mission to GreEcr exhibits fewer sensible proofs of success than others, it 
finds in the eagerness with which the treasures of divine truth are sought by the 
people special encouragement to perseverance. A stronger impulse appears to have 
been given to the reading of the Scriptures and investigation into its doctrines and 
precepts. An enlargement of the mission is eminently desirable. The things that 
remain need strengthening, and greater things ought to be attempted. 

Our INDIAN Missions exhibit no marked change externally. Among the 
Cherokees, as for many years, a steady progress is made by the churches, in num- 
bers and we hope in character and efliciency. The death of two native preachers 
was a severe trial. One has since been licensed, — may others be speedily raised 
up! The missions to the other tribes are in a less advanced state. The churches 
they have planted, however, endure as the present reward of their fidelity and a 
seed of future increase, of which individual conversions are now the foretokening. 

Such, in brief outline, is the state of our missions. In view of their small be- 
ginnings, they call for a grateful remembrance of the divine favor through which 
they have reached their present degree of expansion. But in consideration of the 
immensely widened field now made accessible,—of the providential signs that 
beckon to us from the four corners of the earth, — of the resources of our denomin- 
ation multiplied by years of prosperity, it is impossible to suppress the questions — 
What doth the Lord require of us? What lack we? 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE MISSIONS. 


THE CONVENTION AT MAULMAIN. Missions,” preceding. The last day's ses- 
sion, being on our anniversary week, was 

We continue our record of the doings of | spent in prayer for the Missionary Union. 
this important body,—reserving two or | The first Thursday in November was desig- 
three reports and resolutions which cither | nated asa day of fasting and prayer, for a 


are of no public interest, or require special 
action by the Committee and the Board of 
Managers. The reports by themselves con- 
vey but an imperfect impression of the 
labors performed by the convention, —the 
investigation of facts and precedents entered 
into, the comparison of individual views, 
and the earnest discussions that sifted every 
section of these documents. 

The selection of new stations and the 
distribution of missionaries among them, 
are noted in the “General View of the 


blessing on the labors then to be commenced 
at the several stations. A resolution was 
passed expressing the thanks of the conven- 
tion to the Executive Committee for the 
presence and aid of the Deputation. 

This is not the time or place to comment 
on the proceedings of the Convention, par- 
ticularly as their action was not final on 
the questions before them. The report of 
the Deputation will present to the Execu- 
tive Committee and to the Board more am- 
ple materials for estimating them, and aid 
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their judgment on the practicability and the 
most expedient means of giving effect to the 
conclusions arrived at. Butit should never, 
for a moment, be forgotten that human 
might and wisdom, without the divine ap- 
proval, will be powerless for good. It was 
the aim of the convention to discover the 
methods which our Lord and his aposiles 
have sanctioned, to conform to their precepts 
and example; and to Him who is excel- 
lent in working they commit their future 
weal. 


APPROPRIATION OF MONEY CONTRIBUTED 
TO BE APPLIED AT THE DISCRETION OF A 
MISSIONARY. 

The committee to whom was referred 
the topic of the appropriation of money 
contributed for the special or general 
purposes of a mission, with permission to 
apply it at the discretion of the mission- 
ary receiving it, would respectfully offer 
the following report. 

It is not to be expected that a heathen 
people will in any way aid in the work 
of disseminating the gospel amony them- 
selves ; nor that a people just emerging 


from the ignorance and degradation of 


heathenism, will at once be able to sup- 
port the ordinances of the gospel neces- 
sary to their well being, without foreign 
aid. The expenditure of money by 
missionary bodies is indispensable in the 
But 
money should be 


prdsecution of missionary labors. 


we think that as little 


spent, as is consistent with the vigorous | 


prosecution of the woik. A careful and 
economical expenditure, fur any depart- 
ment of a mission, accomplishes more 
good than a careless and lavish expendi- 
ture. We believe that individual Miis- 
signaties, and missions also, have ex- 


pended funds for particular objects, and 


commenced systems of expenditure, 


which with more expesience and with a 
more careful reflection on the worthiness 
of the objects and on the consequences 
of the systems, would not have been ex- 
pended nor commenced. Funds injuci- 
ciously spent are in many cases lost, 
oiten worse than lost — the occasion of 
incalculable harm. For instance, if a 
native church would be able, with the 


counsel and encouragement of a mission- 


ary, to build its own meeting-house and 
support its own pastor, it would be calam- 
itous for the missionary or a benevolent 
individual to meet the expense necessary 
The appropriation of 
money for the purposes of a mission in- 
volves grave responsibilities. A sacred 
trust is committed to the missionary on 
the part of the society or donor furnish- 
ing the funds; and the precedents set, 
and the influence of the money spent, 
are serious and lasting. 

As will be readily seen from the abofe 
view, in the opinion of your committee, 
the principle on which such money as is 
referred to in our topic is appropriated, 
is of considerable practical importance. 

Missionaries frequently receive from 
friends at home, and from the supporters 
of missions on heathen ground, more or 
less funds for missionary purposes. All 
such moneys may be embraced under 
the three following heads : 

1. Such donations as are given with- 
out specification, to be expended at the 
diseretion of the missionary receiving 
them. 

2. Such donations as are given 
toward the support of objects, the ex- 
usually met by the 


for those objects. 


pense of which is 
Missionary Union. 

3. Such as are designated to a spe- 
cifie object, to be appropriated to that 
and no other. 

Now in these several cases we would 
recommend, that the missionary receiv- 
ing the money should consult with the 
mission to which he belongs, in reference 
to its appropriation ; and that 

(«) 


be appropriated at his discretion, he 
pro} 


Where the money is directed to 


should not appropriate it to any object 
without the consent of the mission. 

(4) Where the money is specified for 
the benefit of an object for which other 
moneys are expended, as for a hool, or 
for preaching, &*., it should be spent aec- 
cording to the rules observed in the ex- 
penditure of other moneys for the same 
Ob jer t; aud in no case tor other and 
extra purposes, without the consent of 
the imission. 
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(c) Where the money is given for a 
specified object, and that alone, as for the 
erection of buildings of any kind, for the 
organization of a new school, for preach- 
ing in any specified place, or for any 
object the expense of which is not usually 
borne by the mission; before such ap- 
propriation be made, the subject should 
be laid before the mission: if the mission 
approve, well; but if the approval of the 
mission cannot be obtained for such pro- 
posed expenditure, the money should 
remain in the hands of the receiver, at 
the disposal of the donor. In case it be 
impracticable to get the further direction 
of the donor, said money should go to the 
mission treasury for the general purposes 
of the mission. The credits for all such 
moneys as are above referred to, should, 
we think, appear in the accounts of the 
mission treasurer. 

The observance of the above recom- 
mendation is, from the nature of the case, 
always practicable. And it is safe; be- 
cause, though one member may be in the 
right and the body in the wrong, still, as 
a rule of action, it issafe to be governed 
by the majority. It can do injustice to 
no one; because, we believe, the wishes 
of the donor and the receiver will in all 
cases have their due weight, and will in 
all cases be complied with, unless, in the 
opinion of the mission, such expenditure 
would be very injudicious or productive 
of evil rather than good. 

In our opinion, any other method 
followed than the one above recom- 
mended, in the appropriation of money 
coming into the hands of individual mis- 
sionaries, is irregular, and liable to em- 
barrass the operations of the mission. 

In reference to donations made in 
America for missionary purposes, it is 
our deliberate opinion that in all cases it 
would be far better for them to be given 
into the general treasury, to be disposed 
of by the Executive Committee as they 
think will best promote the great mi:- 
sionary work in all parts of the heathen 
world. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRAINING OP NATIVE 
PREACHERS, 


The committee to whom was referred 
the subject of the theological training of 
native preachers, Burman and Karen, 
and what further provision, if any, is 
requisite for its advancement, beg leave 
to present the following report. — 

The subject is most naturally con- 
sidered in its historical order. We shall, 
therefore, begin with the establishment 
of the first theological school in Burmah, 
designed for both Burmans and Karens, 
and then present what was subsequently 
done in the way of theological training in 
the Burman and Karen departments 
separately. 

I. The Burman and Karen theological 
school. During the first twenty years of 
the Burman mission, and while there was 
only a Burman department, no special 
effort was made for the education of the 
native assistants, because they were edu- 
cated, according to Burman custom, be- 
fore their conversion to Christianity. But 
almost as soon as missionary efforts com- 
menced and became successful among 
the Karens, particularly on the reduction 
of the Karen language to writing, it be- 
came, in the minds of the Karen mission- 
aries, an object of importance to educate 
toa greater or less extent individuals of 
promise, in order to qualify them for 
preachers or school teachers. They, un- 
like the Burmans, had had no previous 
They 
were, therefore, taught by the mission- 


education in their own language. 


aries, during a part of the year when the 
rain prevented jungle labor, without any 
specific directions to that effect from the 
Missionary Board. 

In 1835-36 the Rev. Mr. Malcom was 
sent out by the Board with special di- 
rections, among others, to establish a the- 
ological school. On this subject Dr. 
Bolles, the then Corresponding Secre- 
tary, wrote to the mission: —‘“ To Mr. 
Malcom has been confided the duty cf 


devising with you the plan of a school, to 
be early put in operation, adapted to the 
We do not 
wish a splendid but an efficient establish- 


exigencies of the mission. 
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ment, which shall take such converts as 
appear to be called of God to the Chris- 
tian ministry, and qualify them for an 
acceptable and successful discharge of 
their duties. We will not pretend to de- 
fine the course of study to be pursued, 
but request you to propose a plan based 
on what you know to be the wants of the 
persons to be taught, and submit the same 
to us for revision and approval. It will 
probably be best to embrace in the plan 
the instruction of school teachers no less 
than those for the ministry.” 


In pursuance of these instructions a 
committee was appointed by the con- 
vention of missionaries held in Maulmain 
in April, 1836, on an “ Institution for 
educating native assistants.” This com- 
mittee reported, that, as a temporary ar- 
rangement, the institution should be lo- 
cated at Tavoy, that Mr. Wade should 
be the instructor, and that the Board 
should be earnestly solicited to send a 
suitable man,'as soon as possible, to take 
permanent charge of the institution. The 
committee also recommended that Am- 
herst be the future and permanent lo- 
cation for the institution; that, as many 
of the Karens, whom it would be de- 
sirable to place in such an institution, do 
not understand the Burman language, 
the Karen missionaries should institute a 
bible class for Karen native assistants ; 
that the branches taught should be a 
general exposition of the holy Scriptures, 
rudiments of astronomy, geography and 
chronology, asketch of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and the English language ; — not 
that each scholar should invariably en- 
gage in all these studies, but in so many 
of them as should be approved by the 
instructor ;— and that, in arranging the 
stucies of each particular scholar, the in- 
structor should be guided, as far as prac- 
ticable, by the wishes of the missionaries 
from whom the individual should be sent. 
It was also recommended that such 
scholars as were yet young, and were to 
study the: English language, should be 
placed insome primary school a proper 
time for that purpose. 

The report in which the above recom- 
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mendations are contained was adopted 
by the Conference, and a school was 
commenced at ‘Tavoy without delay, ac- 
cording to the plan thus established. It 
opened with about twenty pupils, the 
number of Karens prepoaderating ; five 


Burmans and about the same number of 


Karens, were from Maulmain; two 
Karens were from Burmab, and one 
Burman and seven Karens from Tavoy, 
Most of these had already been employed 
as preachers, and the others were de- 
signed to be. Three or four, however, 
failed of coming up to these expectations 
after leaving the school. Of the studies 
specified in the report, that of the Eng- 
lish language was never introduced, 
having been left to the discretion of the 


instructor and the expressed wishes of 


the missionaries sending the pupils. 

This school continued in Tavoy some 
two or more years, until Mr. Stevens, 
sent by the Board to be the permanent 
instructor, was ready to take charge. It 
was then removed to Maulmain; afier 
which, according to aclause in the above 
mentioned report, the Karen missionaries 
instituted bible classes at their different 
stations, for the instruction of Karen 
native assistants. 

Il. The Burman theological school. — 
Mr. Stevens arrived in Maulmain in 
February, 1838, with directions to study 
the Burmese language, that being under- 
stood to be the medium through which 
instruction was to be given in the insti- 
tution; and in the following year, in 
March, he commenced a bible class, 
composed of seven assistants of Maulmain; 
—six of these were then engaged in 


preaching, and ore in the translating de- . 


partment. 

The members of the class were as- 
sembled at first twice a week, at 3 1-2 P. 
M., after they had usually finished their 
preaching for the day. A pupil being 
sent up trom Amherst shortly afier, to be 
instructed daily, from that date the as- 
sistants were convened three times a 
week; and by the end of July the class 
numbered sixteen in all, including one 
Toungthoo, and two Burmans from Ta- 
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voy. The next vear the average of daily 
attendants was seven, including one Pwo 
Karen; and the preaching assistants 
were called together four times a week, 
In 1841, the year following, the number 
of students remained about the same, but 
the preaching assistants ceased to attend. 

In Angust of the same year, 1841, 
there being an unusual pressure for 
funds in the mission treasury, and redue- 
tion being called for, the school was sus- 
pended until the third year following, 
that is, till June of 1844; when six pu- 
pils of much promise commenced the 
regular course of study. Three of these 
had already been ewployed occasionally 
as assistants. Some of the exercises of 
the school were also attended by three 
Pwo Karens. The following year, 1845, 
Dr. Judson returning to America and 
the care of the Burmese church devolv- 
ing on the teacher of the school, his 
labors were necessarily divided between 
the church and the students, and this 
continued to be so until 1847, when the 


pastoral care of the church was trans- | 
ferred to Mr. Haswell and the teacher's | 


principal effurts were again directed to 
the school, both in teaching and writing. 
The next two years there were but three 
daily students; and after the close of the 
rains of 1849, the season when a vacation 
usually occurred, the school was not re- 
gpened; chiefly because of new duties 
devolving on the teacher in consequence 
of the death of Dr. Jadson. 


Throughout the whole period of nine 


| 


years, during which the school was con- | 


tinued, its distinctive character was that 
of a bible class. The New Testament 
was the basis of instruction, the four 
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course was especially desirable, as there 
were no commentaries to which the stu- 
dents could be referred for light. He 
also aimed to lead them to analyze the 
several books as a whole, that the main 
design and general scope of each might 
be apprehended. The Old Testament 
was studied chiefly in its historical and 
devotional parts. In connection with 
the bible, sacred geography naturally 
demanded and received some attention. 
The other studies pursued were a sketch 
of ecclesiastical history from the birth of 
Christ to modern times, and the general 
outlines of geography and astronomy. 
During the last year of the school, in ad- 
dition to the study of particular portions 
of Scripture, the preaching assistants 
were exercised in the preparation of 
plans of sermons, a subject being as- 
signed for this purpose with its appropri- 
ate text, which the pupils were required 
to unfold in writing. ‘The plans pre- 
sented were read and criticised before 
the class, and the subjects made special 
topics of consideration at the time. 

The embarrassments encountered in 
giving theological education to the Bur- 
mans, have arisen in part from the lack 
of books adapted to aid the student, out 
of the recitation room, in coming to a 
right understanding and a proper appre- 
ciation of the revealed word. From this 
cause they have generally come into 
recitation on the bible with but little 
previous study of the portions to be ex- 
pounded; their time out of recitation 
hours, excepting what was demanded by 
other studies, being occupied chiefly in 


reviewing the portions already vone over, 


| and noting down, when able to do so 


gospels being stadied in harmony, as | 


presented in the Life of Christ prepared 
by Dr. Judson ; and the rest of the book, 
as far as Revelation, being carefully con- 
sidered verse by verse, with comparison 
of parallel passages made in the recita- 
tion room. [t was the constant aim of 
the teacher, not only to unfold the 
sense of the Seriptures, but also to 
show the pupils practically how to make 
the bible its own interpreter. This 


with advantege, the instructions given on 
those portions. The want of helps to 
interpretation, to give a right direction 
to thought and inquiry, was painfully 
manifest, the pupils being unaccustomed, 
as was to be expected, to habits of reflec- 
tion and of continuous investivation. 

But the principal embarrassment arose 
from the lack of the proper elements of 
ministerial character in some, who, in 


accordance with the plan of the school, 
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had been admitted as pupils. This plan, 
as laid down in the Conference of 1836, 
did not confine admission to those only 
who gave evidence of a call to the min- 
istry. 
school teachers, no less than those for 
the ministry ;” and it allowed the ad- 
mission of “such scholars as were yet 
‘ young, and were to study the English ;” 
who, as a preparatory measure, might be 
“ placed in some primary school a proper 
time for that purpose.” As a conse- 
quence of this complex feature of the 
plan, it resulted that individuals were 
sent to the school who probably gave no 
decided evidence, to those who sent 
them, either that they were called to 
preach, or that they would become use- 
ful teachers. ‘They were sent rather to 
be fried in the school, in hope that they 
might, with suitable instruction, subse- 
quently prove themselves entitled to 
confidence, and worthy to be entrusted 
with the one office or the other. The 
consequence was, that a number of per- 
sons who had been received as pupils, 
were found, after a longer or shorter 
connection with the school, to be un- 
worthy of a place in it; and were dis- 
missed, and subsequently expelled from 
Under these cireum- 


the church also. 


It embraced “the instruction of | 
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stances the school could not be expected | 


to bevr a name for superior moral char- | 


acter, and it soon became manifest that 


more caution should be used in the ad- | 


A theolo 


your committee think, ought to be com- 


mission of pupils. 


posed of men who have been already 
approved by the churches to which they 
belong, 
a call of God to the work of the ministry. 
The education of school teachers should 
be provided for by schools of an entirely 
different character. 

The results gained from the efforts 
above detailed, have doubtless not an- 
swered the anticipations of the original 
It 


seen that from year to year the number 


projectors of the school. has been 
of pupil 
that number, even, it was found neces- 
Yet 


to dismiss for bad conduct. 


as evincing satisfactory signs of 


was small, and that some of 


ical school, | 


9 


there were among the pupils men who 
have proved themselves worthy of the 
labor and expense bestowed on them. 
Some were men of tried character as as- 
sistants before they entered the school, 
whose qualifications for their work, it is 
believed, were increased by the more 
familiar and intimate acquaintance with 
the Scriptures and the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the gospel, which they acquired 
in it. Others were younger men of 
consistent piety and promising gifts, who 
profited by their opportunities so as to 
secure the confidence of their brethren 
and to be entrusted with the preacher’s 
oflice. The whole number who may be 
regarded as pertaining to these two 
classes, is fifteen; four of whom have 
died, bearing a good testimony to the 
last; six, we are sorry to say, have with- 
in a short time given up their office as 
assistants, and are engaged in secular 
work; and five are still engaged in 
preaching. Besides these, one man was 
employed for a number of years as 
teacher of a small school, and others re- 
main consistent and stable private mem- 
bers of the church. 

As a part of the results of the scho-l, 
because growing out of the labors be- 
stowed upon it, several manuscripts have 


been prepared for assistants; as Com- 


nents on parts of Romans and Galatians; 


References for the New Testament; 
Notes on the geography of Palestine; a 
Concordance of the Burmese Bible ; and 
Church Ilistory. A 


General History, ancient and modern, 


Selections from 
has also been prepared and printed ; be- 
sides several tracts and occasional pieces, 
preserved in the volumes of the Religious 
ILerald. 


kept it in view, as an important part of 


The teacher of the school ever 


his duty, to provide, as far as other obli- 
gations would allow, helps to the under- 
standing of the bible, — which should be 
available to the native preachers in their 
vwn tongue, and which should place in a 
more advantageous position than he him- 
self has occupied whoever might here- 
hi the endeavor to 


him in 
educate the native ministry of Burmah. 


aflier sueceed 
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The number of candidates for the 
ministry, from among the Burmans and 
Peguans, at present demand:ng theologi- 
cal training, must, we suppose, as hereto- 
fore, be small. The several churches in 
Tenasserim, Arracan and Burmah, do 
not together contain three hundred 
members. Of these, fifteen at least are 
already engaged in preaching; and we 
know not that there are, besides them, 
even one half of this number who may fair- 
ly be regarded as suitable candidates for 
the ministry. But whether more or less, 
if they show signs of a call of God to this 
work, your committee think they ought 
to be taken through some course of theo- 
logical training, to fit them for the work 
before them. 


The main objects to be aimed at in 
this training, we suppose, are a knowledge 
of the word of God, especially the New 
Testament, and the ability to use that 
knowledge to the best effect in preaching 
the gospel. If the assistants are to be 
able ministers of the New Testament, 
they must understand it; and to under- | 
stand it, they must study it carefully and 
with all the lights which they can com- | 
mand, and especially with a competent 
teacher, that their views of the gospel | 
may not be disturbed, but may preserve 
a just harmony of proportions. 


To facilitate the acquisition of such a 
knowledge of the gospel, the following | 
works are accessible to the Burmese stu- | 
dent, viz.: the bible; the Life of Christ, | 
compiled in scripture language from the 
four gospels harmonized; a Digest of 
Scripture subjects, with their appropriate 
texts; the Septenary or Seven Manuals, 
compiled for the benefit of native pastors 
by Dr. Judson,—selected from the 
scriptures; a catechism of scripture 
history ; a History, ancient and modern, 
with a chronological table; Aids to 
church discipline ; a catechism of as- 
tronomy and geography; the Religious 
Herald; and the tracts and manuscripts 
already referred to. 

What provision shall be made to se- 
cure the needful training for the as- 


sistants, is a practical question of great ) 
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importance. Shall the candidates for 
the ministry at each station be instructed 
at the stations to which they severally 
belong? Or shall the candidates at the 
several stations be sent for instruction to 
one station? These we suppose are the 
questions to be decided. And without 
entering fully into the discussion of them, 
your committee would briefly express 
this opinion, that where the number of 
students is considerable, and their age 
aud other circumstances favor, the plan 
of collecting them together at one station, 
to be instructed by one of the mission- 
aries, who, for the time they are so con- 
vened, shall devote his best energies to 
this object, is preferable to that of several 
missionaries at different stations dividing 
their labors for this purpose. Yet, even 
with such a general seminary for all the 
stations, we suppose there will always be 
some individuals whose circumstances 
will not favor a removal to a distance for 
study, to whom a partial course of in- 
struction might be given without draw- 
ing too heavily on the time and energies 


| of the missionaries at the stations to 


which they belong. Among the Bur- 
mans at present, while so few candidates 
for the ministry exist, it is the opinion of 
your committee that each station, if 
practicable, should provide within itself ~ 
its own assistants. If at any station, 
however, from peculiar circumstances 
this plan cannot be advantageously 
carried out, the candidates should be 
sent where instruction can properly be 
given. 

Karen schools for native as- 
sistants. — It has been stated that after 
the arrival of Mr. Stevens, the Burmese 
theological students were transferred to 
him, and that the Karen missionaries at 
different stations instituted bible classes 
for the instruction of Karen native 
preachers. These classes were taught 
mostly in connection with the boarding 
schools of the stations, and continued 
during the rains only. 

1. At Tavoy.—Afier the Burmese 
students were transferred to Maulmain, 
the Karens were instructed by Mr. 
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Wade or Mr. Mason, and sometimes by 
both together, for three or four years. 
Subsequently Mr. Mason alone performed 


this service, until May, 1846, when Mr. | 


Cross, who had been previously ap- 
pointed to the work, was prepared to 
undertake it. During this period, al- 
though instruction was given chietly at 
Tavoy and in the rainy season, some 
students were also taught in the dry 
season at Mata. Including both schools, 
there were in 1838 twenty pupils prepar- 
ing to become preachers and teachers; 
in the following year there were eighteen. 
Subsequently the number was reduced 
to ten or twelve, who, however, seem to 
have been more strictly theological stu- 
dents. This appears to have been the 
number when Mr. Cross took the charge 
in May, 1846. 

The studies pursued during this period 
Writing, 
arithmetic, geography, the use of the 


were chiefly the Scriptures. 


globes, original composition, and in some 
instances the English language, received 
ashare of attention. The pupils were 
also exercised in taking notes of the ser- 
mons they heard, and in public speaking: 
At one time some instruction was given 
by Mr. Mason in medicine, geology, and 
astronomy. Still, the aggregate of in- 
struction enjoyed by each student could 
Mr. Mason in 
1842, in writing to the Executive Com- 
mittee for an additional missionary to 
teach the native assistants, uses the fol- 
lowing language: “ Of all the assistants 


not have been great. 


now employed by the Tavoy Mission in 


the Karen villages, not more than one or | 


two have had twelve months’ schooling, 
and by far the greater part not more 
than six.” 

During the first season that Mr. Cross 
had charge of the school the number of 
pupils was twenty-three, and the year 
following twenty-six. Commodicus build- 
ings were erected, and a preparatory de- 
partment attached to the school. The 
pupils were pledged to remain four or 
five years in study, and longer if the 
missionaries thought advisable. The 
Scriptures, as formerly, were principally 
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taught, and careful instruction was also 
given in some of the exact sciences and 
in geography. But many of the pupiis 
were too young to be recognized as 
theological students, and the school finally 
came to be regarded as a boarding school 
for boys and young men, who were to be 
instructed according as their capabilities 
and peculiar circumstances might indi- 
cate to be advisable. 

2.—At Maulmain. The first instruc- 
tion of any kind given by 2 missionary 
through the Karen language was by Mr. 
Vinton in 1835. At that time there 
were about 200 Karen converts in this 
province. Two of these were “ assis- 
tants,” having received some instruction 
through the Burman language. Several 
others manifested a desire to be 
preachers of the gospel. The first 
object aimed at was to teach these as- 
sistants the simplest truths of the bible, 
and show them how to bring these truths 
to bear upon the hearts of their country- 
men. The plan was approved of God. 
The Holy Spirit was poured out upon 
the simple preaching of these assistants 
as well as on the labors of the missionary, 
and converts and churches were multi- 


plied. 

Mr. Vinton devoted a portion of his 
time to the instruction of native 
preachers for almost ten years. At first 


all instruction was given orally. As 
eatechisms and portions of the New 
Testament appeared, they became text 
books. Such assistants as could be 
spared from their fields during the rains, 
and others desirous to become preachers, 
were taught in a boarding school. But 
in the dry season, numbers of this char- 
acter accompanied Mr. Vinton on his 
preaching tours, and received, as circum- 
stances permitted, further instructions 
both by precept and example. During 
these ten years no regular classes were 
formed, nor any regular course of study 
marked out. The teacher aimed to 
adapt his instructions to the capacities 
of those taught, and to meet present 
necessities. Some continued in school 


only a few months, while others remained 
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Several rainy seasons. We have no re- 
cords showing how many were instructed 
by the above method, or what was the 
extent of their qualifications; but all the 
preachers who labored in this province 
and in Rangoon until the year 1846, use- 
ful or otherwise, were embraced in the 
number. Mr. Bullard and Mr. Moore 
made some efforts in the same direction 
among the Pwos of this province between 
the years 1845 and 1853. 

3. At Mergui.—In 1839 Mr. Bray- 
ton commenced labor among the Pwos 
in Mergui district. At that time there 
were no Christians there. When con- 
versions took place, he adopted a course 
in educating a native ministry similar to 
that of Mr. Vinton in Maulmain. 

4. In Arracan. — Mr. Abbott settled 
in Sandoway in 1840, and every rainy 


season after that period he had a class of 


At times as many as fifty 
were present, most of whom were native 
preachers. A boarding school was sus- 
tained during the rainy season. In later 
years, however, the preachers were not 


young men. 


expected, it having been found to be 
much better to meet them for two 
months, more or less, in the dry season. 
nearer their homes. 

IV. The 


nay.— As carly as the year 1810 the 


Karen Theological Semi- 


missionaries of the several Karen stations 
began to feel that converts were being 
born into the churches faster than they 
were able to take care of them. These 
convictions were expressed to the Board. 
In the meeting of the Board in 1843 
special attention was given to the subject 
of the theological education of Karen as- 
sistants, and as a result, and with special 
reference to the training of a Karen 
native ministry, Mr. Binney was invited 
to the missionary field. He arrived in 
Maulmain in 1844, and in the following 
year opened in Maulmain the Karen 
This 
tended to be a general school, open to all 
the Karen stations. 

Mr. Binney taught the school from 
May, 1845, until April, 1850, when, on 
the failure of Mrs. Binney’s health, he 


Theological Seminary. was in- 


(January, 


was compelled to return to America, 
He was an able teacher,-and devoted his 
undivided time and strength to the one 
work of teaching his pupils. On the 
departure of Mr. Binney, Mr. Harris 
took temporary charge of the school, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Vinton on his 
return from America in January, 1851. 
Mr. Vinton continued in the school until 
March, 1852, when he removed to Ran- 
Up to 
this period the school had been ina 
flourishing condition, both as to its char- 
acter and its numbers. 


goon, and the school was closed. 


Careful and minute records were kept 
of the school. We regret that on ac- 
count of their absence (at Rangoon), we 
are not able to give all the details in re- 
lation to the school with desirable preci- 
sion. We have gleaned from the scanty 
records of the treasurer's book, and the 
recollections of individual missionaries, 
the following items, which we think may 
be relied on. 

The desiyn had been to continue the 
school the whole year except two vaca- 
tions, one of two and the other of six 
weeks, dividing the sessions into two 
terms of five months each. But owing 
to the wants of the churches in the vi- 
cinity, this rule was never adhered to. 
Several terms of the rainy season Were 
continued longer than five months. Dur- 
1845 and "49, 
And two other 


ing the dry seasons of 
there were no sessions. 
short ned Cat h 


years the terms were 


some two months. In all, the school was 
sion fourteen terms, averaging a 
The 
average number of students in a term 


The 


number of students connected with the 


In ses 
little more than four months each. 
was about twenty-eight. whole 
school during its continuance was sixty. 
Twenty-six, in four distinct classes, pur- 
sued a regular course of three years’ 
study; the remainder were in school 
less than three years. About one third 
of the whole number belonged to Maul- 
main; the other two thirds to Rangoon 
and Bassein, in what proportion we can- 
not state. All the pupils before admis- 
sion, except some eight or nine, had 


: 

: 
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attended the boarding school of Maul- 
miin or Sindoway for a longer or 
shorter time. The assistants who had 
been engaged to some extent in evan- 
welizing labors in the Maulmain district, 
did not, as formerly, attend the boarding, 
but the theological school. They were 
regarded as irregular members, and were 
distributed among the regular classes ac- 
cording to their attainments and capabil- 
ities. 

During vacations, the younger mem- 
bers of the school occasionally went to 
visit the jang'e and preach in an informal 
manner; bat more commonly were em- 
ployed at coolies’ work — repairing their 
dormitories and the other mission build- 
When their teacher visited the 


jangle, several always accompanied him. 


ings. 


The older pupils usually spent their va- 
cations in preaching. The oldest class 
of each successive year, (and in some 
instances the middle class,) and all ir- 
regular members of the school, invariably 
went out as preachers during the dry 
season. And hence the school was ordi- 
narily about one third smaller during the 
dry, than during the rainy season. 

With respect to the course of study, 
the language of Mr. Binney in reference 
to the first class we believe to be appli- 
“ Their studies 
have been directed with special reference 
to their abilities and necessities, and not 
at all by what is done at home, or what 
would have been deemed best even here 
under other circumstances.” The fol- 
lowing will indicate the subjects and 
method : — Exegesis of Matthew, verse 
by verse, with frequent reviews; Har- 
mony of the gospels, followed by the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, in 
chronological order, with exegesis ; — the 
pupils being required to express their 
own views of the passages studied, and 
when the teacher had explained the 
meaning, committing the result to 
writing, for future reference :— the his- 
torical and prophetical portions of the 
Old Testament; exercises in original 
composition throughout the course ; and 
in the older classes systematic theology 


cable to all the classes. 
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All the 


pupils were required to attend one reci- 


by lectures, and sermonizing. 


tation a day in arithmetic, geography or 
history; but the recitations in these 
branches were not heard by the theologi- 
cal teacher. 

The one great object was to teach the 
bible and its subjects, and to qualify the 
pupils to teach the gospel to others. 
(For a full account of the course of in- 
struction, see Missionary Magazine for 
March, 1846, and August, 1847.) A 
very fhir proportion of the members of 
this school have devoted themselves to 
the of the We have 


heard of four or five only who have 


ministry. 


work 


turned aside to secular employments. 

In estimating the results of theological 
teaching, it would be difficult to draw 
the line between the effects of individual 
labor and the results of the schools es- 
Many of the 
native preachers have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of both methods. Of those 
instructed by missionaries severally as 
they had opportunity, it may be said, 
that asa body they have been faithful 


and successful evangelists; and some of 


tablished for that object. 


them have been competent pastors, that 
is, able to the wants of their 
people. But much the larger propor- 


mect 


tion have made better evangelists than 
pastors. Their knowledge of the doc- 
trines of the gospel has been in most 
cases very limited. They have not 
known how to draw spiritual nourish- 
ment from the Scriptures, to any consid- 
erable extent, either for themselves or 
for others. 

H{ow many native preachers have died 
in the different districts, we have no 
means to ascertain. The present num- 
ber employed is as follows: of those 
taught in Tavoy, two ordained ministers 
and nine assistants; taught in Mergui, 
nine assistants; in Maulmain, of those 
instructed in the boarding schools, one 


ordained minister and seven assistants ; 
and from the theological seminary, three 
ordained ministers and twelve assistants 
(the three ordained were among the best 
of the assistants before they entered the 
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seminary); and in Rangoon district 
twenty-five or more assistants, who also 
received their education, so far as it has 
gone, at Maulmain. Several who have 
attended the schools at Maulmain are 
Two 
members of the seminary, belonging to 
the Rangoon district, were ordained 
about six years ago; one of these has 
deceased and one has 
Among the number instracted at Sando- 


laboring in Bassein, one ordained. 


apostatized. 


way four have been ordained, two of the 
There 
are now laboring in connection with the 


oldest of whom have lately died. 


Sandoway mission three ordained min- 
isters and fifty-one assistants. 

A few of the preachers above referred 
to have been under the instruction of a 
missionary five years; but the larger 
proportion from one to two years; some 
have enjoyed a few months’ instruction. 
On an average, the whole one hundred 
and twenty or thirty have probably re- 
ceived each about a year's instruction 
from a missionary. 

Some of the embarrassments met in 
attempting to realize the highest advan- 
tages from the theological school were, a 


want of suitable text books, a want of 


suitable attainments in knowledge and 
mental discipline on the part of the pu- 
pils, and a want of general codperation 
in the missions. No more labor is re- 
quired to teach large classes than small 
ones, while the large are equally profited 
with the small. Whatever hinders the 
largest practicable attendance on such a 
school, detracts from its benefits. All 
the pupils but two were from Arracan, 
Rangoon and Maulmain. Again, from 
the districts that patronized the school, 
the supply of pupils was not equal to the 
re-demands of the respective fields from 
which they came. 

In answer to the inquiries whether 
further provision for theological training 


is requisite, and what; we would re- 


ply: 

1. In our opinion further provision 
is called for. The demand for theologi- 
cal training among any people is as the 
extent of the field needing aa educated 
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ministry, and the number of candidates 
desiring education. , 

(a) The field among the Karens is 
wide. The preaching of the gospel in it 
in former years has been attended with 
unparalleled success; we know of no 
reason to doubt that it will be in the 
future. Half the 
gathered are without competent pastors. 


churches already 


Without a more rigid supervision of the 
native pastors on the part of the mission- 
ury than it is possible to give at present, 
or their further instruction, a large pro- 
portion of the pastors will not be able 
long to keep their flocks together. 

We do not think it is to be expected 
that all or even half of the native 
preachers can obtain a theological edu- 
cation; nor is it indispensable; men 
may be successful preachers with a very 
limited knowledge of the bible. But we 
think that a portion of the ministers, es- 
pecially among an ignorant and super- 
stitious people like the Karens, in whom 
there is a strong tendency to mix up 
traditions of men with the teachings of 
Christ, ought to be educated. Men pos- 
sessing correct and full views of the 
doctrines of the gospel, and understand- 
ing how to apply them in practicé, are 
needed to direct evangelizing efforts 
among the heathen; and still more are 
they needed to instruct the churches, to 
be examples as pastors, and to take the 
lead in the councils of the people. 

(>) The present number of candi- 
dates of suitable qualifications, who are 
ready to enter upon a course of theo- 
logical studies, is at least thirty; ten from 
Bassein, ten or more from Rangoon, six 
from Tavoy, and six from Mergui. The 
number in future years will depend 
upon the state of the churches and the 
progress of Christianity among the 
heathen. We hope the churches will 
maintain a healthy state and make year- 
ly aggressions. 

2. In regard to the provision that 
should be made, we think that one 
general institution for the instruction of 
the most promising portion of the native 
preachers is required, and that one is ail 
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that is desirable on account either of 
difference in dialect, or of distance of 
residence. With the cooperation of the 
several missionaries at the different sta- 
tions, all suitable candidates for such an 
institution may be obtained out of the 
present field without serious difliculty. 
The institution, we think, should be for 
the present at Maulmain, where build- 
ings are ready for immediate occupancy. 
But the location should be at a central 
point, and if this hereafter be found to 
be in some other locality, the removal of 
the school will be a subject for future 
action. 

Besides the above, we think there 
should be provision at every station for 
the partial training of such candidates 
for the ministry as, for justifiable reasons, 
do not resort to the general institution. 
i. 
When the candidates are needed to sup- 
ply churches, and cannot without serious 
embarrassment be absent a sufliciently 


Justifiable reasons, we think, are, 


long time to take a regular course of 
study,— and 2. When the family rela- 
tions of the individual are such as to 
render it undesirable for him to take his 
family a long distance, nor yet advisable 
to leave them behind. A large portion 
of the native preachers for a long time 
to come, we think, will be such as can 
have only this partial training. 

To secure a proper supervision of the 
general institution we recommend that 
it be under the supervisory direction of 
all the Karen stations; and that a dele- 
gation of all the stations meet triennial- 
ly, or oftener if occasion require, to con- 
sult on its interests and objects. 


EXPEDIENCY OF TRIENNIAL CONFERENCES. 


The committee to whom was referred 
the expediency of holding triennial con- 
ferences of the Burman and Karen mis- 
sionaries, have considered the subject, 
and are of opinion that such conferences 
are desirable : 

1. Because they would afford oppor- 
tunities for missionaries to become per- 
sonally acquainted with and interested 
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in each other, and thus serve to promote 
Christian fellowship and love. 

2. They would give opportunity to 
the missionaries for becoming acquainted 
with all parts of the field, and the pe- 
culiar difficulties and encouragements of 
the different stations ; and thus prepare 
them more fully to sympathize with and 
pray for each other. 

3. They would give opportunity for 
mutual consultation, and serve to pro- 
mote harmony of plans and action, and 
to correct errors of judgment relative to 
modes of labor, and thus enable brethren, 
widely separated from each other, to be- 
come helpers of each other’s joy and 
usefulness. 

4. Such convocations would be spirit- 
ual festivals and seasons of refreshing, 
and would serve to promote growth in 
grace and increase of faith in the 
promises of God; and brethren would 
return from them with fresh strength 
and courage to prosecute their labors. 

These and other advantages which 
might be expected to result, your com- 
mittee believe, would very far exceed all 
expense of time, money and trouble, 
that would be incurred ; and they there- 
fore recommend such conferences; the 
first to be held in Rangoon, commencing 
the last Wednesday in October, 1855, 
provided the Executive Committee con- 
cur. Your committee would further 
recommend, that the first day be devoted 
to prayer, and that a sermon be preached 
in the evening; that the second day be 
devoted to hearing reports from the 
different stations; and that the session 
do not exceed ten days. 


THE MISSIONARY'S DEPENDENCE ON 
HOLY SPIRIT. 


THE 


The committee on the missionary’s 
dependence for success on the Holy 
Spirit—what is the work of the 
Spirit,—and on what conditions does 
he bestow his influences— beg leave to 
make the following summary report on 
these very important topics. 
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I, The missionary’s dependence for 
success on the Holy Spirit. 


words to his disciples, John 15: 3, 
“ Without me ye can do nothing.” He 
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| my sake, for a testimony ayainst them 
and the Gentiles ;— but take no thought 
Here we are reminded of Christ's | 


is the vine, we are the branches; he is | 


we are the 
powerless in ourselves, effective only as 


the agent, instruments, 


IIence his blessed assur- 
ance to the twelve, and to all his am- 


used by him. 


how or what ye shall speak; for it shall 
be given you in that same hour what ye 
shall speak ; for it is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father which 


speaketh in you.” 


bassadors, sent forth to preach the gos- | 


pel to every creature. “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the 
world.” Christ spake these words and as- 
cended to the Father; be was no longer 
with the disciples bodily and visibly, 
as he had been; but the promise was to 
be fulfilled in the giving of the Ifoly 


Spirit. ILence Christ says, John 15: 7, 
“ It is expedient for you that I go aw: 


for if I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart I 
will send him unto you,” (14: 16,) 
“that he may abide with you forever.” 

The dependence of the missionary for 


_of the Lord only, that the 


success on the Holy Spirit is also mani- | 


fest by the Saviour’s direction to the 
apostles to remain in Jerusalem until 
they should be endued with power from 
on high. No intellectual gifts, no 
literary or theological training, no ec- 
clesiatical or civil patronage, could have 
ensured success to their mission, if un- 
accompanied by this special endownient. 
Therefore assembled together 
with them, he commanded them (Acts 
1: 4) “that they should not depart 
from Jerusalem, but wait for the prom- 
ise of the Father, which saith he, ye 
have heard of me.” “Ye shall receive 
power after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you, (v. 8,) and ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
uuto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

When he first called and sent forth 
the twelve, (Mat. 10:) he said, “ Behold, 
I send you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves;—they will deliver you up to 
the councils, they will scourge you in 
their synagogues, and ye shall be 
brought before governors and kings for 


being 


The above Scriptures teach, and the 
personal experience and observation of 
every faithful thinking missionary cor- 
roborate the sentiment, that it is not by 
might, nor by power, but by the Spirit 
i sionary 
enterprise can, and will, be crowned 
with success. 

Il. What is the work of the Spirit? 

The missionary is sent to preach the 
gospel to those who are dead in tres- 
Such are to be 


quickened and made alive to God. 


passes and sins. 
The power to do this belongs to the 
Holy Ghost. “It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing ; 
John 6: 63. The } 


resurrection of the 
dead sinner to spiritual life 


being the 
work of the Holy Spirit as a whole, the 
process by which it is accomplished is, 


also, in all its parts the work of the Holy 


Spirit. 
vinces the world of sin, of righteousness, 


It is he who reproves, or con- 


and of judgment; it is he who takes 
away the impenitent heart and gives a 
contrite one; it is be who takes away 
the unbelieving heart and gives a be- 
lieving one; itis he who takes of the 
things of Jesus and shows them to the 
convicted, despairing sinner, that he may 
It is he 
who takes away the enmity, and sheds 
abroad the love of God in the 


believe on him and be saved. 


heart. 

Moreover, as it is the work of the 
divine Spirit to convert the soul to God, 
soit is the same Spirit that evermore 
worketh in the converted soul both to 
will and to do according to his own good 
pleasure; sustaining and comforting him 
under all his afflictions and discourage- 
ments, giving him power against all 
temptations, guiding him into all truth, 
enduing him with power to accomplish 
all the work assigned him on earth, and 
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purifying the soul, preparatory to his 
admission among the saints in light. 
‘(There were in apostolic times certain 
special gifts of the Holy Ghost, enabling 
those on whom they were bestowed to 
work miracles. “ There are diversities 
of pifts, but the same Spirit. To one is 
given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; 
to another, the word of knowledge ; to 
another, faith; to another, the gifts of 
healing; to another, the working of 
miracles; to another, prophecy; to 
another, discerning of spirits; to another, 
tonzues; to another, the interpretation 
of tongues; but all these worketh the 
self same Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he will.” 

Admitting that the time for these 
miraculous manifestations of the Spirit 
to be given to the church is past, yet 
his operations, briefly noticed above, 
continue to be bestowed on them that 
believe. Christ when ke ascended on 
high, received gifts for men, and these 
he confers through the Holy Spirit. 
Ile gave and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and 
some, pastors; and some, teachers. 
Why? for what purpose? “For the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ: till we all come in the 
unity of the faith and the knowledge of 


some apostles; 


the Soa of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.”. Eph. ch. 4. 

III. On what conditions does he be- 
stow his influences ? 

On this topic many particulars might 
be noticed, but they may be included in 
the following: 

1. We must feel our dependence on 
his influences. resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace unto the 
humble.” Jam. 4: 6. Ist Pet. 5: 5. 
The treasure of the gospelis put in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of 
the power may be of God and not of us. 
Ifa man go forth to the work of evan- 
gelizing the heathen in the confidence 
that by his own intellectual power aided 
by his literary and theological training, 

2 
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he shall be able to pull down the strong 
holds of Satan, he may not hope that 
the Spirit of God will go forth with him 
to the battle. “ For ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble, are called; but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wisdom of the wise; 
and things which are not to bring to 
naught things that are, that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.” Hear 
what the Spirit saith to the angel of the 
church of the Laodiceans: “Becarse 
thou sayest I am rich, and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing, 
and knowest not that thou art wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked ; I counsel thee to buy of me gold 
tried in the fire that thou mayest be 
rich, and white raiment that thou 
mayest be clothed, and that the shame 
of thy nakedness do not appear; and 
anoint thine eyes with eye salve, that 
thou mayest see.” “Let no man de- 
ceive himself. If any man among you 
seemeth to be wise in this world, let him 
become a fool that he may be wise; for 
the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God.” God hath purposed in the 
ministration of the Spirit, to stain the 
pride of human glory, that he that 
glorieth may glory in the Lord. 

2. Another condition on which the 
Spirit bestows his influences, is, that we 
ask for them, and ask in faith, believing 
that we shall receive. “Ifa son shall 
ask bread of any of you that is a father, 
will he give him a stone? or if he ask 
a fish, will he give him a serpent? or if 
he ask an egg, will he offer him a 
scorpion? If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him?” When the Holy Spirit 
was poured out, on the day of Pentecost, 
it is said that all the disciples were with 
one accord together in one place, and 
this doubtless was for the purpose of 
prayer. When Philip preached with 
such success in Samaria, and the 
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apostles which were in Jerusalem heard 
of it, they went down and prayed for 
the disciples, that they might receive 
the Holy Ghost; then they laid their 
hands on them and they received the 
Holy Ghost. Also in other instances 
it is noticeable that the giving of the 
Holy Spirit was connected with prayer. 

But in order to pray in faith for the 
special influences of the Holy Spirit, as 
they are manifested in revivals of religion 
in our own country, it seems necessary 
that native assistants and native churches 
should have some distinct idea of these 
manifestations, that they may know 
what to pray for. The missionaries 
tried for years to explain the subject of 
revivals to the native Christians, in the 
hope that they would be able to 
understand, and pray for such general 
outpourings of the Spirit in this heathen 
land; but it seemed impossible for them 
to get a distinct and clear idea of these 
revivals, without witnessing personally 
something of the kind. At length in 
some of the Karen churches, it pleased 
God to give these manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit, in special revivals; since 
which, they pray for and obtain these 
influences; and your committee believe 
that if the Burman churches could wit- 
ness the same among themselves, and 
have their minds understandingly di- 
rected to pray for this special blessing, 
they too would ask and receive. 

$3. Another condition on which the 
Lloly Spirit bestows his influence for the 
success of missionary labor, is, that the 
missionary labor in the work assigned 
him by Christ, and in the performance of 
which Christ promised to be with his am- 
bassadors always, even to the end of the 
world. This work is designated in the 
commission, Go ye, and preach the gos- 
pel. If, then, the missionary engage in 
other work than that to which he is 
called, or substiiuie 


evangelization for the one that Christ 
appointed, it may be that the special in- 
fluences of the Spirit, promised to the 
performers of this special work, will be 
withheld. 


But if we do the work which 


other plans of 


January, 


Christ has commanded us to do, and in 
the way 'which he has commanded, we 
may, through the Spirit, rely on the ful- 
filment of the gracious promise, “ Lo! I 
am with you.” 

4. Another condition on which the 
Holy Spirit bestows his special influences 
is, that we avoid those things that grieve 
him. Ile is holy ; our bodies are called 
his temple ; this temple must not be de- 
filed. The church, too, is called his 
temple ; the church, then, must be kept 
pure, by the avoidance of those doctrines 
and practices which are contrary to the 
divine will. * Be ye holy, because I am 
holy,” saith the Lord. 

Theretore, beloved brethren, let us 
with true humility purify our hearts and 
lives from all sin, and apply ourselves to 
the special work of our bigh calling, that 
with boldness of faith we may ask for and 
obtain the promised Spirit, on whose in- 
fluence depend all our success and all 
our comfort ia our work of faith and 
Why, 


your committee would ask, may we not 


labor of love among the heathen. 


expect and pray for, in the prosecution 
of our work among the heathen in this 
latter day, an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit equal in extent and power to that 
which was vouchsafed to the ministers of 
the gospel and to the church in apostolic 
times? Is not our work the same? Is 
not our dependence on these divine in- 
fluences for success the same? = Is not 
the promise of the Father, respecting the 
giving of the Holy Spirit in the latter 
day, the same as to the primitive eburch ? 
From the holy Scriptures, we have 
ground to hope that the time for the 
universal triumph of the gospel is near 
at hand. Yet without such an all power- 
ful agency as that which made the gospel 
triumph over Judaism, and paganism in 
all its forms, even the power of the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven ;— with- 
out such an agency in these latter days, 
when will it be said, * The kingdoms of 
this world are become the kinedoms of 
our Lord and of bis Christ?” At the 
present ratio of missionary success, how 
many ages must elapse lwfore “ every 
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knee shall bow and every tongue con- 
fess that Christ is Lord to the glory of 
God the Father?” True, the Lord hath 
done great things for us, whereof we are 
glal; but greater things than these, we 
believe, remain to be done, and to be 
done not many years hence. 
due of the Spirit is with the Lord; and 
if we can have faith to receive it, he will 
pour it out in our day like the latter 
rain. We have seen a beginning among 
the Karens; we have formerly seen, too, 
among the Burmans unmistakable in- 
dications of their conviction that the 
gospel, listened to and accompanied by 
prayer, hada power which it is not in 
man to resist. Inquirers still halting be- 
tween two opinions, when advised to 
pray for the Holy Spirit to give them 
light, have often said, “ No, I dare not 
pray yet; if I pray, I shall be sure to 
become a coafirmed Christian, as I have 
observed happens to all who begin to 
pray. 


Christianity, lest 1 become prematurely 
converted.” We have not, it is true, 
seen many such indications for some 
years past; but is there not a cause ? 


Brethren, let us inquire for the old paths, | 


for the tracks of the apostles and apos- 


tolic fathers; and let us walk in their | 
steps, nothing doubting but that Ile who | 
weat forth with them to the battle agvinst | 


the power of darkness and caused them 
always to triumph, will go forth with us 
also to the same conflict and give us like 
success. 


MAULMAIN. 


LETTER FROM THE FORUIGN SECRETARY. 
Maulmain as a place of residence. 


Maulmain, Aug. 11, 1853.— Although 


I have been so long at Maulmain, detain- | 


ed by duties assigned to the Deputation, 
I have sent you, aside from matters offi- 
cial, hardly a passing notice of the place, 
or of one of the many interesting things 
that belong to it. We are now about to 
take our departure for Rangoon, and | 


The resi- | 


No, I dare not pray until Iam | 
more fully settled as to the truth of | 


| certainly was not here. 
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am reluctant to do so without adverting 
first to a few particulars, and giving you 
some, at least, of my impressions in regard 
to them. 

Maulmain, in its physical aspects and 
as a place of residence, more than equals 
cepting perhaps Serampore, and Garden 


the conceptions I had formed of it. 


Reach below Calcutta, I have seen 
nothing in Asia that can compare with it 
in beauty of scenery; and they even are 
mentioned not as rivalling it, but for 
want of better illustrations. In variety 
| of aspect they are far inferior, as they 
| are also, by repute, in  salubrity of 
climate. With respect to the latter, I 
see no reason why, with a proper adjust- 


ment to the peculiarities of a tropical 
clime and a due observance of the 
common laws of health, especially if there 
be added an occasional renovation by 


resort to a colder region, any person of 
ordinary physical strength may not at- 
tain at Maulmain to a good old age 
Undoubtedly those laws of health must 
be obeyed. Transgression here does 
not escape its penalty — which follows 
hard upon it. And the appliances in 
order to vigorous health must be rigorous- 
ly prosecuted. One cannot afford to 
| exist merely—ror is it altogether the 
way of safety. The pulse of life must 
beat strong. 


This last remark applies to all the East. 
No man nor woman should come out to 
India or Burmab, certainly not as a 
missionary, who does not in his own 
country —for much less can he expect 

to in this— feel coursing through the 
| frame a vigorous tide of health. This is 
no place for bodily weakness. I do not 
mean that every one should have /ile 
| physical strength, but health, perfect in 
‘its kind, and likely to continue’ when 
| under alternate influences of damps and 
| heats or of both combined. So of persons 

enfeebled in this country by sickness. 
It isa very lingering and difficult process 
here, to regain what is once lost. There 
is no bracing atmosphere,— no “ cool of 
the morning” or of the evening. Eden 
There is some- 
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times a chilling coolness, from which the 
enervated frame shrinks involuntarily, 
even at “ summer heat ;” but no coolness 
to revive the faint and lift up the bowed 
down. 


Mortality among missionaries — Its 

causes. 

I may be dwelling too long on this 
subject of climate, yet must say a word 
or two more. In all my protracted con- 
nection with the missions, scarcely any 
one thing has drank more deeply into 
my whole being than the premature 
decline and multiplied deaths of mission- 
aries. Maulmain is not an exception. 
How many are the graves in this ceme- 
tery set apart for the mission! — and 
others have made their bed in the deep 
sea. Who has done all this? What 
are the causes of this distressing mortal- 
ity ? In the light of known history of 
the dead, and of what I have seen and 
heard of and from the living since my 
coming to India, it is my conviction, 
painful but consolatory, that mortality so 
extreme is not an appointed nor necessary 
condition of missionary labor. Some 
have died early who ought never to have 
come to this field ; some in consequence 
of imprudent exposure ; some from excess 
of labor; some through neglect, till too 
late, of means known to be indispensable 
to recovery. There may have been yet 
another, though less obvious, occasion. 
It is, to say the least, my own reluctant 
apprehension, that in some instances this 
premature ill health and decline has been 
precipitated by the injudicious construc- 
tion of mission dwellings. The style of 
building in this country, I speak of mis- 
sionaries’ houses, has been modelled too 
much, I fear, on what might be charac- 
terized as a short-sighted economy. Not 
that health has been designedly held 
second to money ; but such has been the 
practical working. I do not believe in 
bamboo houses in the midst of these 
rains, nor yet in board houses with open 
work above all the partitions, outer and 
inward; nor in the repudiation of glass 
windows; nor, in lack of these, in the 
rejection of venitian blinds. I would 


like at least one room that I could shu? 


up, myself in it with daylight, and the 
rains and wind out. These rains and 
wind are mere “circumstance.” A 
“September gale” is a lullaby to them, 
and even a March east wind little less 
than a veritable luxury. 

The mission houses in Maulmain, both 
Burmese and Karen, I am happy to say, 
with the exception of one or two of the 
points just alluded to, are good substantial 
buildings of teak, ample and commodious, 
and sufficiently plain. The one in which 
Iam now writing was formerly ovcu- 
pied by Mr. Binney, now by Dr. Wade, 
and is more after my mind, in all its 
essential features, than any other I have 
sojourned in, and on the whole probably 
as inexpensive. With slight modifications 
to meet one’s peculiarities, | would not 
desire aemore comfortable dwelling; — 
nor would I designedly give one less com- 
fortable to a Christian brother. 


Situation, prospects and population of 
the town. 


Maulmain was selected for the site of 
the capital of Tenasserim, as yeu are 
aware, on the occupation of the Tenas- 
serim provinces by the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany at the close of the Burmese war of 
1824-6. At first it was merely a rendez- 
vous for the military and a rival to Am- 
herst, tillat length, in 1827, its claims were 
formally recognized. Among its supe- 
rior advantages were its commanding mili- 
tary position, lying opposite to Martaban, 
its facilities for inland communication, at 
the confluence of the Salwen, Gyne and 
Attaran, its convenient and safe road for 
shipping, sheltered, yet not remote from 
the sea, and its healthful and not therefore 
the less beautiful inequalities of lowland 
and hill. An obstruction to its prosperity, 
it was thought, would be its supposed diffi- 
culty of approach for ships not exceeding 
even 300 tons. Now ships of 1000 tons 
are built here. For ships of this tonnage, 
however, the navigation of the river is 
difficult, and they choose their anchorage 
ground ordinarily a few miles below. 
The distance from the sea is about twenty- 
eight miles; which is traversed by steam- 
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ers, and sometimes by sailing craft, with 
wind and tide favoring, in two or three 
hours. Good service is occasionally ren- 
dered by steam tugs — steamers of the 
E. I. C.— but this is not always at com- 
mand; and large ships, in crossing the 
bar, wait for spring tides. Will Maulmain 
continue to thrive, now that Rangoon 
is in possession? I see no good rearon to 
doubt it. [t cannot rival Rangoon ; but it 
ean have a standing and trade of its 
own not the less because Martaban is 
added to its jurisdiction. 

The population of Maulmain, by the 
last census (1852), is a litle less than 
40,000, half the population of the prov- 
ince, exclusive of Martaban. 10,000 
are natives of India, 1500 Chinese, and 
25,000 Peguans and Burmans. Very 
many of the Peguans speak Burmese, 
yet preferring their mother tongue. 
About 1000 are Europeans, and there 
are Shyans, Toungthoos and Malays. 
The town stretches up and down the 
river seven or eight miles, from Mopoon 
on the south to Ovo and Daingwoonquin 
on the northeast. The mission premises 
(Burman) are in one of the central dis- 
tricts or wards, (Mayangong) and when 
originally selected were also in the midst 
of the native population, numbering at 
the time from 1000 to 1500, Immigrants 
from India and China as well as Burmah 
have crowded in, partly displacing the 
native Burmans, who maintain more 
exclusive possession of the crossings and 


oulskirts of the city.  Peguans and 


Burwans have not yet learned to com- | 


pete with Jews, Mohammedans and 


Cninamen, Stil, many remain at their 
old howesteads, especially the native 
Christians near the Burmese chapel. 
The city is well ordered and quiet, at 
least us it respects the resident popula- 
tion. Brawls arefrom abroad. Subject 
to police regulations, person and property 
are as secuce as in ober well regulated 
communities,  Hyvathenism is indeed 
conspicuous, in its pagodas and priests, 
worship days and festival occasions; and 
the Christian Sabbath and the Lord of 
the Sabbath are unknown save by few. 


\ 
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Sut to make these known and to abolish 
heathenism fhe missionaries came. 


The Mission grounds. 

I should have had little difficuley in 
making my way to the mission grounds 
on landing at the “ jetty,” even if Mr. 
Bennett, who was in company, had not 
pointed them out. Not only are they 
central, but very extensive. At one 
period, soon after the withdrawal of mis- 
sionaries from Burmah Proper, the 
chapel compound was too strait for them ; 
especially in connection with the Karen 
department, which bad already begun to 
take separate form and dimension. An 
opportunity had been improved to ob- 
tain additional grounds at small cost and 
partly by gift; and subsequently, in 
order to unite the two plats and enlarge 
and protect the first, the spacious and 
very beautiful intervening compound 
was purchased, embracing the summit 
level. The whole constitutes a very 
large area, divided by broad rectangular 
streets into five or six compounds, each 
of ample dimensions and abundantly ca 
pacious for all desirable ends. It may 
be very naturally questioned, indeed, 
whether the missionaries, in lengthening 
the cords of their crowded tent, did not 
spreal beyond their need. Doubtless 
benefits have been realized. In the new 
partition of grounds consequent on the 
last purchase, the chapel compound was 
advantageously enlarged, and in a sup- 
posed possible contingency there might 
perbaps be better provision for securing 
some of the mission buildings from fire. 
There may be eventually some pecuniary 
gain ; aud missionaries, while excluded 
from Burmah Proper, have bad a place 
of retreat. Sull, this is not the “much 
land to be possessed.” It is an incum- 
brance. It takes time and thought to su- 
perintend. It tends to secularize. Now 
that Burmah is open and the Karen 
Mission has its own compounds, it 1s not 
needed for mission purposes. And the 
mission will undoubtedly take the first 
favurable opportunity to reduce its limits. 
The position will continue to be an eligi- 
ble one, both for convenience and health- 
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fulness, and a perpetual gathering-place 
of very many and precious associations. 

I entered the chapel compound at its 
lower gate, from the main or river street. 
Ou my right lay the now vacant grounds 
where Dr. Judson once dwelt,—these 
trees were of his planting; and ascend- 
ing a few steps, this is the Burmese 
chapel where he preached every Sabbath, 
and at its further (eastern) extremity, 
the inner chamber, his daily oratory, 
where he plied his earnest task till with 
the last leaf of the bible translated he 


knelt there before God. On the left of | 


the entrance is the baptistery, where 


many a converted heathen has confessed | 
Christ in baptism, and higher up, oppo- | 
| welcome. 


site the chapel, is the printing office; 


er, an 


vis the hou-e of the print- 
wt beyond, on the sum- 


wit of that broad area, embosomed in 


forest and fruit trees, is the central house | 
fore the missionary world, but what to 


of the mission, then occupied by Dr. 
Wade. 
the Burman Mission. 
months since that day. 
myself to attempt to 


Ilere, then, was Maulmain and 
It is now five 
I cannot bring 
the 
thoughts and memories and feclings that 


describe 


rushed upon me. But that dey was a 


recompense for my coming to burmah, | 


and the remembrance of it, and of all 
that was linked with it, will be cherished 
by me as a heritage forever. 

Dr. Judson. 


Coming to this city, the scene of the 


large-t portion of Dr. Judson’s missionary | 


life and labors, it bas been with mea 
matter of not altogether vain inquiry, 
What was his character as exhibited and 
seen here ? 
life among this people, and what is the 


savor of his memory with them, who saw | 


him daily going in and out before them for 
more than twenty years? My best ex- 
pectations have been fully verified. I was 
never a blind admirer of Dr. Judson. I 
bore no part, [had no sympathy, with any 
of those we]l-meant but excessive manifes- 
tations of homage bordering on idolatry, 
which, I had occasion to know, were as 
unwelcome to him as they were unseem- 


ly. But I loved and honored him for 
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this chapel, contains 133 members. 


What was his manner of 
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his virtues, and for his work’s sake, and 
because God had chosen him as one 
And I 
could not but hope that in coming here 
I should find confirmation of what I be- 
lieved, and perhaps a solution of some 
things but in part understood. And so 
it has been. Dr. Judson was known and 
read of all men kere, as the able, the 
faithful, the indefatigable Christian mis- 
sionary. Imperfections he confessedly 
had, for he had “not attained.” But 
he was pressing forward; and grace 
I will not go into details; but 
as the result of all, my heart and mind 
have settled into a conviction of his pre- 
eminent worth, alike suber, assured and 
Not only as a scholar, a 
preacher, a translator of the Scriptures, 


whom Ile delighted to honor. 


reigned. 


_ in a word as a missionary competent and 


faithful, ewas he entitled to the position 
which he held in the public eye and be- 


me is more grateful still, as a man and a 
Christian he had found favor with the 
Lord, and God was with him. He walk- 
ed with God. He wasa heavenly-minded 
and ripe and glad Christian ; and “ God 
took him.” 


The Burmese church. 


The Burmese church, that worships in 
As 


a body they are said to adorn their pro- 


| fession, though some have turned out of 


the way. Iam told by some who have 
means to know, that the church will com- 
pare well with our American churches. 
They have lately chosen a native pastor, 
with the purpose of defraying by them- 


selves, if practicable, his entire sup- 
| port. 


They have long since made 
adequate provision for their own poor, 
and for the ordinary expenses of public 
worship, and have also supported a na- 
tive evangelist. The object now in view 
is every way one of great interest, and if 
well accomplished, as we have reason to 
hope it will be, will both set a right ex- 
ample to other churches that are or may 
be gathered, and place at liberty mission- 
aries and mission funds to send the yospel 
to the yet unevangelized. To this church 
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belong several native preachers or assist- | unto eternal life. Two or more assist- 
ants, who have enjoyed large opportuni- 


ties of theological training, compared 
with their converted countrymen, and 
are also not a little practised in the 
actual work of preaching. Some of these, 
it is expected, will shortly be set apart 
more formally to the work of the minis- 
try by the laying on of hands of the 
presbytery. The opening of Burmah 
has set before ‘hem also an open door, 
and no man can shut it; and more than 
one have exhibited a praiseworthy readi- 


ness to enter in, and reap and gather | 


Karen Mission premises. 

1 have passed several days at different 
times with the Karen Mission. Their 
premises are a mile and a half or two 
miles from the Burman Mission, on the 
opposite side of the not very high hill 
that skirts Maulmain on the east, the 
road to them crossing the ridge near the 
Great Pagoda. The grounds are well 
laid out, and the general arrangement of 
the buildings seems judicious and in 
gooil taste. Opinions have been divided 
as to the wisdom of selecting these 


ants, unordained, will remain in the city 


to aid the missionarics, Messrs. Haswell 
"and Bixby, who will give themselves 
especially to the preaching of the word 
| andtoprayer. ‘Their field is very broad, 
/embracing the Maulmain Province 


southward to Yé, and Martaban on the 


| north, foo broad, if regarded by itself 


alone. But Burmah must not be neglect- 


ed, and Messrs. Simons and Stevens, 


whatever the demand here, are more 
needed in and above Rangoon. 


grounds for a mission station, chiefly on 
the score of health. They lie low, and 
at flood tide in the rains are, or were, 
mostly covered with water. They are 
exposed also,on the south and east, to 
the full force of the wind. Thus far ex- 
periment has been in their favor; and if 
not conclusive till further trial, we may 
hope will eventually be so. I say hope, 
for, after some alternations of feeling, my 
conclusion is, that, health granted, there is 
no place more suitable for the Karen Mis- 
sion. (Ido not say that when originaily 
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proposed it should have been taken.) 
The compounds, Sgau and Pwo, are 
furnished with four dwelling-houses, a 
chapel, school houses and dormitories; 
in short, with all the appurtenances in- 
dispensable to such an establishment for 
the purposes intended. I should regret 
their abandoument, to be laid waste. A 
large Burman population (2000 to 3000) 
have settled in front of it, but are too 
separate to cause serious inconvenience H 
while they furnish a good opportunity 
for Burmese preaching. Karens have 
easy access to the premises from the 
river; their boats are readily moored in 
them; they know the place and are at 
there. In other respects tke 
establishment is more retired than it 
could be on the Burman Mission com- 
pounds, and therefore more free to do its 
own work,—which is not an evil; 
while the ingress and egress on foot, not 


home 


always convenient, is becoming quite 


feasible. With these statements, New- 
ton, for so the station is sometimes called, 


is as to outward appearance not to be | 


lizhtly called a travesty of the Newton 
from which it is named. In sober truth, 
look which way ycu will, it is to my per- 
haps partial eye a place of singular 
beauty “ where every prospect pleases,” 
of Giod’s workmanship. But this beauty 
of the outward has no beauty, in this 
respect, by reason of the inward “that 
excelleth.”. Within this establishment, 
and to be subject to its moulding and 
quickening influences, are the germs for 
the enlightening and saving of the Ka- 
ren people. Here is the scbool of the 
prophets, the future pastors and teach- 
ers, to carry knowledge and salvation to 
the vil ages of the wilderness, along the 
The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be 


water courses and among the hills. 
glad for them. The beginning is even 
now to be seen, and the end is sure. 


Changes in the Mission. 

The operations of the mission have 
been interrupted the past year, especial- 
ly in its theological and normal schools, 
by the removal of Mr. Vinton to Ran- 
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goon, and, more late, the return of Mr + 
Moore to the United States in conse- 
quence of ill health, leaving the sole 
charge to the only remaining men.ber of 
the mission, Mr. Harris. In addition to 
this, several changes were being pro- 
jected in the internal administration of 
the schools, having in view the more ex- 
clusive, and so more effective prosecution 
of the primary ends in view. These 
changes to some extent have been made, 
and will, itis expected, go more fully 
into operation at the opening of the next 
year. As an almost necessary conse- 
quence, the number in attendance at 
the schools has been diminished, and the 
The 
theological class, in present charge of 
Dr. Wade, who at the unanimous request 
of his brethren consented to take it, now 
numbers fuurteen, including, however, 
some not fully recognized as candidates 
Six others are daily 
Basscin and as many 


courses of study somewhat varied. 


for the ministry. 
expected from 
more from Rangoon. The normal school 
has twenty-five pupils, in care of Mrs. 
Wade, relieved in English branches by 
the missionaries recently arrived, who 
are occupied mainly in the study of the 
Karen language. These arrangements, 
in part temporary, were seemin,ly im- 
perative and to be made without delay. 
From the causes already mentioned, and 
others, Karens had taken alarm, and 
rumors of desertion and abandonment 
were spreading wide and far in the 
jungles. To abate this 
restore confidence and strengthen the 
things that remained, appeal was made 


alarm and 


to one not unknown of old time in the 
missions, who “ naturally cared ” for the 
Dr. Wade was then pastor of 
the Burmese church. The appeal was 
not in vain. He at once removed to 
Newton, and the schools are sustained. 
The mission consists at the present time 
of Messrs. Wade, Hibbard and Whitaker, 
If Mr. Binney is prevented from coming, 
Dr. Wade is expected to retain his rela- 
tions to the mission and the theological 
school, provided his health will permit. 


Karens. 
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New station. 


Mr. Ilarris is among the few desig- 
nated to Burmah Proper. He leaves 
for Shwaygyeen in the Sitang valley on 
the 12th, for the purpose of exploration. 
Should this prove satisfactory, Shway- 
gyeen, or 
further, will be the centre of another 
wide field, rivalling in richness any now 


Toungoo, a hundred miles 


under our culture. Mr. ILarris’s route is 
up the Salwen two tides, or about fifty 
miles, to Kyouk-sarit, thence by Beling 
creek westward to Sitang river, and by 
the lowlands to 
“height of the 


the Sitang or across 
The 
rains” is said to be more safe for travel 


Shwaygyeen. 


than their beginning or close, when the 
evaporation would be greater, and more 
practicable, as the waters are more 
abundant. Mr. Brayton, it is expected, 
will be associated with Mr. Harris, 
taking the Pwo department. There will 
als» be native assistants, both Burmese 
and Karen. 
Maulmain, by the direct laud? route, 
about 140 miles; but nearer doubtless 
to Rangoon and on the direct road to 
Toungoo. 

I must close this long letter — to com- 


Shwaygyeen is distant from 


plete my preparations for departure ; — 
but not without expressing, however 
imperfectly, the rich gratification I have 
had month by month in the society of 
our missionary friends here, not only 
because receiving so large and uninter- 
mitted mauifestations of personal kind- 
ness, but more especially as gaining 
daily fresh proofs of their attachment to 
the cause that brought them hither, and 
of their reliableness for whatever God 
may call them to do or suffer for its ad- 
vancement. While the convention was 
in session, Maulmain gathered within 
itself the interest of the entire field. 
But it has and ever will have an interest 
ofitsown. Let it not be forgotten be- 
cause “ Burmah is open,” but brought 
continually, missionaries, churches, 
schools, and these thousands yet unevan- 
gelized, into remembrance before God. 
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LETTER FROM MR. GRANGER. 
Division of labor by the Deputation. 

Rangoon, Sept. 7, 1853. — We came 
here in the monthly steamer from Maul- 
main, Aug. 21, and on the 26th I left for 
Prome in company with Mr. Kincaid. 
We returned yesterday, having been 
gone just a fortnight. 

I much regretted that I could not have 
the company of my colleague on'this ex- 
It had been our purpose to go 
together. But on reaching Rangoon we 
found that our time for remaining in 
Burmah was limited to a single month, 
and that so much was to be done that it 


cursion. 


could be accomplished only by dividing 
our labors for a short period. It was the 
best thing we could do under the circum- 
stances. Dr. Peck was able to prosecute 
his inquiries here with reference to Ran- 
goon and the adjoining country, and to 
make himself acquainted with the work- 
ing of our mi: sions at this place. 

This arrangement neces-arily required 
us to relinquish our original intention to 
But this 


was justified by the importance to be at- 


Visit the mission at Bassein. 


tributed to our obtaining accurate in- 
formation of the present condition of those 
large portions of the newly acquired 
provinces where no missions at present 
exist. Besides this, we were informed 
that the unsettled state of the country 
rendered it unsafe for us to proceed to 
Bassein in a native boat across the delta, 
Although a steamer was then about to 
leave Rangoon for Bassein in which we 
might have gone, it was impossible to as- 
certain when a similar opportunity to re- 
turn would present itself. Accordingly 
we decided to write to Mr. Beecher, the 
only missionary in the field, save Dr. 
Mason, whom we had not seen, inviting 
him to come to Rangoon by the first safe 
opportunity. He has replied that he 
will be here on the 9th or 10th inst. The 
result, so far as can now be ascertained, 
justifies our decision. 
Mr. Kincaid and the English officers. 
I esteemed it a great advantage to have 
the company of Mr. Kincaid. Besides 
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his knowledge of the country, the people 
and their language, he has been an eye 
witness of the recent changes, and was 
personally known tonearly all the civil and 
military oflicers at the different points on 
the river. Without departing from his 
appropriate work or compromising his 
position as a missionary, he was able, dur- 
ing the trying scenes which accompanied 
the breaking out of the late war, to ren- 
der valuable assistance both to the au- 
thorities and to the cause which he came 
here to serve. The facts which he was 
able to communicate respecting the 
country and the character and policy of 
its rulers, were made the basis of many of 
those general operations which have re- 
sulted in freeing so large a portion of the 
empire fiom the most despotic govern- 
ment in Asia, and of securing the inesti- 
mable boon of religious liberty to the 
future missionary of the cross and to 
thousands of native Christians. I was 
repeatedly told by officers of the highest 
respectability that his representations had 
been verified in every main particular, 
since the occupation of the country. The 
policy of the Calcutta government, it is 
well known, was adverse to the war. 
Lord Dalhousie, when at Rangoon, sent 
for Mr. Kincaid to inquire particularly 
respecting the number, condition and 
persecutions of the Christians. The facts 
were given, and he learned that there 
were seven or eight thousand disciples 
in the Rangoon and Bassein districts. 
“But,” said his lordship, “these are 
adults, who have embraced Christianity 
from their own convictions. There must 
be amuch greater number, their children 
and friends, who are nominally Chris- 
tians.” The governor general, I would 
remark, bas had a regular Presbyterian 
education, is an elder of the Scotch Kirk, 
and understands the difference between 
nominal and real Christians much better 
than too many of the Southerns one 
meets in this country. In reply to all 
the communications which he received, 
he frankly confessed that they made the 
strongest reason why the British govern- 
ment should guarantee to this large body 


of Mr. Granger. [ January, 
of Christians protection against such 
atrocities as had heretofore been shown 
to them. 


Divine providences towards Burmah. 


The providences of God towards Bur- 
mah have been most marked. He has 
employed the very sufferings of his 
children as a means of effecting their 
deliverance. The return of our mission- 
aries was most timely. After mecting 
innumerable checks and annoyances from 
the local government at Rangoon, and 
threats which would have dismayed many 
a bold heart, a royal order came down 
from the capital and was publicly read in 
presence of the governor's court, inviting 
the missionaries to proceed to Ava, and 
forbidding all interference with their 
work. 

Our brethren were busily engaged in 
making preparations to leave, had pur- 
chased one boat and were negotiating for 
another, when Commodore Lambert 
came up to Rangoon with the Fox and 
an armed steamer. But for the oppo- 
sition which so long hindered their prog- 
ress, they would have been beyond the 
reach of British protection, and the re- 
sult of the war might have been very dif- 
ferent from what it has been. 

Trip up the Irrawadi. 

Our voyage up the Irrawadi was slow. 
The river is now at full banks, thirty or 
thirty-five feet above its ordinary level, 
and the current from four to six miles an 
hour. We went in a flat, or barge at- 
tached to a small iron steamer, and were 
provided with every needful accommo- 
dation. We accomplished the voyage to 
Prome, a distance of 250 miles, in eight 
days. Under ordinary circumstances it 
would have been a tedious trip; but to 
me, to whom everything was new, and 
whose object was to see and to learn as 
much as possible respecting the people 
and the country, it was the very arrange- 
ment I desired. At this season of the 
year, the country through which we 
passed could be distinctly seen from the 
deck of our vessel. From those who as- 
cend in the dry season it is completely 
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hidden by the high banks on either hand. 
The steamer always anchored at night, 
and made frequent stops at the large 
towns for provisions or fuel, sothat I was 
able to go on shore at most of the import- 
ant towns on the river. In every in- 
stance I sought information respecting 
the place, its population, healthfulness, 
&c., and respecting the population in the 
adjoining country. Much of the inform- 
ation thus obtained will, I trust, be found 
useful in laying plans for the establish- 
ment of future missions. 

I have kept full notes of the observa- 
tions and events of each day, but it 
would be impossible to send them to you 
I can now only speak of those 
things that possess a present value. 


by mail. 


Burmese towns—Their exposure to 
robbers. 

Almost the first thing that attracted 
my attention after leaving Rangcon was 
the town of Kee-ming-ding [Kkemmen- 
dine}, distant from the former place about 
four miles. It extends along the river 
for three and a half miles, having two, 
three, and in some parts four, parallel 
streets, and must contain four or five 
thousand houses. This givesa very good 
idea of most of the Burman towns. They 
have length with little depth. In the 
villages the houses are planted thickly, 
close to the water's edge, and it is only 
in the larger towns that they are set back 
any distance from the front row. If, as 


sometimes happens, a small stream enters | 


the river at the place, it affords addition- 
al “ water privileges,” and two rows of 
houses make off from the river at right 
angles. 

It is this peculiar construction of the 
towns which exposes them so fatally to 
the sudden attacks of the numerous rob- 
ber bands which now infest the whole of 
Pegu above Henthaday. Troops are 
stationed at all the principal towns for 
the protection of the inhabitants. But 
one or two hundred sepoys, with a gun 
boat, cannot guard effectually a town 
from two to five miles in length. Thirty 
or forty war boats, propelled with great 
rapidity, make an unexpected dash at 
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some unprotected quarter in the night, 
plunder and murder the inhabitants, 
seize the contents of such merchant boats 
as may be moored in the neighborhood, 
and are off before any resistance can be 
offered ;— while numerous smaller towns 
are lying completely at the mercy of 
these daring robbers, who are now the 
real masters of a large part of the coun- 
try. 

Dacoity, an ancient Burmese ‘‘insti- 

tution.’’ 

Ibelieve that the Friend of India is 
taken at the Mission Rooms. It is the 
only reliable authority respecting public 
affairs in Burmah, and from that you will 
obtain all the important facts as they 
transpire. But I may as well remark 
| here that the sineular and extensive da- 
| coity, wineh is now striking terror 
throughout nearly the whole of Pegu, 
and which is believed by many to 
threaten an attack on Rangoon itself, 


owes its origin to what may be termed an 
ancient institution of the empire. 

Dacoits in Burmah are only nominally 
outlaws. ‘They have been tolerated by 
| the government for ages. In time of 
| peace they live by plunder, and sell their 
| service to the kingin time of war, and to 
usurpers in times of revolution. Thur- 
awadi ascended the throne through their 
aid. Ile was dethroned by his son, and 
| this son by a younger brother, the present 
| king. 


In the latter instance, the reward 
to the robbers for their services was the 
| surrender of the city of Ava for pillage. 
| The chiefs of these large bands, scattered 
in small companies over the country, are 
always near the court, and generally in 
the interest of the party unfriendly to 
the king. 
Present hostile policy at Ava. 

At the present time the public policy 
of the king is said to be pacific. But it 
is known that a powerful party exists at 
Ava, of which the heir apparent, a 
younger brother of the king, is the ac- 
knowledged head, whose avowed object is 
the recovery of the lost territory. With 
this individual the famous robber chief- 


tain, for whose head Lord Ellenborough 
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erroneously stated that the Commissioner 
of Pegu had offered a reward, Me-at-toon, 
has lived in habits of intimacy. The 
policy to be pursued is not that of open 
warfare, but to continue to pour into 
southern Burmah small companies of 
decoits to harassand plunder the people, 
until the very poverty of the country, 
induced by rapine and famine, shall com- 
pel its English masters to relinquish it. 

This opinion, which is derived in the 
first instance from reports of Armenian 
and Jewish merchants who come down 
from Ava, is strengthened by the sudden 
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rising of dacoits in all parts of the prov- 
ince, and by the fact that a blockade 
has been established above Meaday to 
prevent the introduction of rice into 
British Burmah. The small force now 
upon the river is acknowledged to be 
quite insufficient for the protection of the 
inhabitants, while the whole country east 
from Prome to Toungoo, is in the hands 
of the insurgents. I shall have occasion 
to refer to this subject again in connec- 
tion with some of the incidents of the 
voyage. 


RECENT INTELLIGENCE, 


THE DEPUTATION. 


Our latest advices from the Deputation 
are to Oct. 19, at which date they were in 


Calcutta. Having completed their joint | 


service in Burmah, the Foreign Secretary 
intended, if passage could be seasonably 


secured, to visit Assam, in accordance with | 


the concurrent wishes of the mission and of 


the Executive Committee. Mr. Granger's | 


course was undetermined. It was possible 


that he might consider it his duty, like the | 
Foreign Secretary, to attempt singly some | 
further portion of the labor originally com- | 


mitted to them as a deputation, but which 
they were unable to finish together. 


THE MISSIONS. 


Maulmain. 


Mr. Bixby, associated with Mr. Haswell | 


in the Burmese Mission, is acquiring the 


Peguan languag®, the native and preferred 


tongue of more than half the natives of 


Maulmain. They speak Burmese sufficient- | 


ly for common business purposes, but re- 


ligious instruction excites litue attention | 


in any language but theirown. Mr. Bixby 
writes, Sept. 17, that he is making encour- 


aging progress in their language, and hopes | 


to be able to preach some another year. 


Mr. Haswell designs shortly to make an | 


exploring tour, to ascertain the extent and 


state of the Peguan field. The language | 


will undoubtedly become obsolete, but its 
use, to an extent not yet defined, is now 
necessary. Mr. Haswell preaches daily in 


the streets and places of public resort. 
“The time for zayat preaching,” says Mr, 
| Bixby, ‘‘as a means of reaching the inhab- 
| itants of Maulmain, has passed by. The 
people from abroad are reached through the 
zayat, and we trust much good is done. 
But it is very seldom that a citizen of Maul- 
main is seen in the zayat. The sound of 
the gospel has become familiar, and the 
hearts of the people are excecdingly hard. 
But br. Haswell gocs into the highways 
and the narrow lanes, to their houses and 
their accustomed gatherings, and compels 
them to hear.” 
Hongkong. 
Mr. Johnson mentions on the 4th Sep- 
| tember, the baptism of a young man, who 
received an English education at Tinang, 
| and was about going as inte rpreter to a par- 
ty of Chinese colonists bound for the West 
Indies. He shows a desire to communicate 
| to them “the like precious faith.” ‘There 
were two other applicants for baptism, and 
the hope is expressed that some of the girls 
in Mrs. Johnson's school are “born from 
Under date of the 13th, he ex- 


above. 
presses the belief that, should the insur- 
gents succeed, it will not be * the esti blish- 
ment of Christianity in China. A great 
door and effectual will be thrown open with- 
| out doubt for the ‘messengers of the 
churches,’ but it will be such a door as the 
| apostle found at Ephesus, and * with many 
adversaries,’ ” 
Ningpo. 

| Mr. Goddard, Sept. 5, had just returned 
| from a sojourn on the island of Puto for 
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health and recreation. 
orated health. 
translated to the end of 1 Peter, and print- 
ed to the end of Thessalonians. A tract 


He speaks of invig- 
The New ‘Testament was 


catechism has been prepared for publication, 


being a plain summary of Christian doc- 
trine. While at Puto Mr. Goddard had 
public service every Sabbath, and distrib- 
uted portions of Scripture. 


Nellore. 


The day school, heretofore taught in a | 


contiguous village, has been removed to the 
mission compound. 
sure, be pleased,” Mrs. Jewett writes to the 


Foreizn Secretary, Sept. 6, “ to see the ‘ Phe 
. : | lections of Scripture were read by the Rev. 


| J. W. Taggart, Mas 
we succeeded (though with difficulty) in | and the Rev, Be: 


great improvement in those children since 


getting them here.” “ We are still in sus- 
pense,” she remarks, “as to whether any 
are to come and join us; but must wait 
cheerfully on the Lord, and though our 


hands are weak ‘He will strengthen our 


heart: "—though none come, we shall still | 


rejoice that we have had such a privilege.” 


France. 


Mr. Willard has removed from Douai to 
His address is “*Mr. KE. Willard, 


Rue de Fleurus, 23.” 


Paris. 


Germany. 


have not room in this number, gives an in- 
teresting account of visits to various parts 


churches, &c. Things are in 


advancing state in Berlin and some of the | 


outstations of that church. ‘Two meetings 


Berlin on the same week with the ** Kirch- 


entaz of the state churches, one in the | 


Baptist and one in the Moravian chapel, 


attended by brethren from England, Dr. | 


Merle D'Aubigné from Geneva, Mr. Jaco- 
by, a Methodist minister from Bremen 
and some evangelical Lutheran clergymen. 
They attrac ed much interest and attention, 


Greece. 


Mr. Arnold sends us an account of a tour, 
in the course of which he visited some 
church members not resident at Athens, of 
whom he gives a favorable account as re- 
spects their stability and consistency. His 
public services are uninterrupted. Mr. Bu- 
el communicates some account of a newspa- 
per controversy occasioned by an extensive 
circulation of Scriptures and tracts, the 
tone of which indicates a growing liberality 


a good and | 
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and freedom of speech in Greece, au- 
spicious of much good. 


DESIGNATION AND DEPARTURE OF 
MISSIONARIES. 


The public designation of Rev. Messrs. 


| J. L. Douglass, for Burmah, Robert Telford, 
| for Siam, and M. J. Knowlton, for Ningpo, 
; took place in the Tabernacle Baptist church, 


New York, (Rev. Mr. Lathrop's) on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 4. Rev. E.C. and Mrs. Lord, 


fs | of the Ningpo Mission, about to return to 
“You would, I am | BI 


their station, and the Rev. Dr. Dean, of 
the Hongkong Mission, were present. Se- 


The in- 
the Executive Committee 
were read by the Home Secretary, the pray- 


offered the introductory prayer. 
structions of 


| er of designation was offered by the Rev. 


Dr. Welch, of Brooklyn, the Rev. E. Lath- 
rop gave the missionaries the right hand 
of fellowship, and the Rev. Dr. Dean ad- 
dressed the congregation. A numerous au- 
dience attended the services. 

Rev. A. R. R. Crawley, appointed to Bur- 
mah, was publicly designated at Wolfeville, 
Nova Scotia; Rev. Dr. Crawley, commis- 


| sioned to represent the Executive Commit- 


tee on the occasion, reading the instrue- 


| tions, 
A letter from Mr. Lehmann, for which we | 


Rev. Messrs. Lord and Knowlton and 


| their wives embarked on the 10th in the 


| ship Ellen Foster, Captain Scudder, for 
of the country, movements in the state | 


Hongkong, from which port they will pro- 
ceed immediately to Ningpo. 
Rey. Messrs. Douglass and Crawley, with 


| their wives, embarked at this port on Mon- 
of the Evangelical Alliance were held at | 


day, Dec. 12th, for Calcutta, in the barque 
Lyman, Capt. Pierce. Their destination is 
Rangoon. Farewell services were held on 
the preceding evening at the Harvard st. 
church. The pastor, Rev. A. H. DBurling- 


| ham, read a portion of Scripture and offered 


prayer; the Home Secretary made a brief 
statement of the present aspects of Bur- 
mah and the missions there ; the missiona- 
ries addressed the congregation in an ap- 


| propriate expression of their views and 


sentiments, and were addressed in some fit- 
ting words of encouragement and farewell 
by the Rev. G. W. Bosworth; after which 
the Rev. T. C. Jameson offered prayer 
on their behalf, invoking on them the 
divine favor and support in their mission, 
Religious services were also held on board 
the vessel on the morning of her departure, 
prayer being offered by the Rev. A. P. Ma- 
son, of Chelsea, 
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MRS. MARY C. SERRELL NISBET. 


It becomes our painful duty to record the 
death of the wife of the Rey. J. R. Nisper. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nisbet, it will be remembered, 
sailed for Burmah in company with Mr. 
Haswell and several other missionaries, in 
September, 1852. Since that time our broth- 
er has been compelled to drink deeply of 
the cup of affliction. His first heavy trial 
was the sudden failure of health and the 
decided opinion of his physician and friends 
that his constitution was not adapted to a 
tropical climate. Most reluctantly, there- 
fore, he concluded to return to this country, 
and began to console himself with the hope 
of being permitted to win souls at home to 
Christ. In these trials and hopes Mrs. Nis- 
bet most warmly sympathized. After the 
bitterness of her first disappointment had 
passed, she was wont to cheer herself and 
her husband with bright pictures of a pas- 
tor’s life and duties in this country. But 
God had a higher sphere of labor for her 
active and consecrated powers. While her 
friends were preparing to welcome her to 
the home and family circle she had left, 
cherishing the fond anticipation that a cir- 
cle of eleven brothers and sisters, never 
before separated, was to be reunited, the 
sad tidings reached them that she is no 
more. The intelligence will be received 
by all friends of missions with sorrow, yet 
few can realize the severity of the divine 
stroke which has instantly fallen upon ‘a 
recently widowed mother and ‘a most affec- 
tionate family. For them, and for a be- 
reaved and deeply afflicted husband we may 
bespeak prayer and Christian sympathy. 

Mrs. Nisbet, the daughter of William 
and Ann Serrell, was born in London in the 
year 1822, and came to this country in the 
ninth year of her age. She was religiously 
educated, became pious in early life and was 
confirmed as a member of the Episcopal 
church, with which her parents and family 
had always been connected. But the con- 
victions of her mind, after earnest and pray- 
erful inquiry, constrained her to separate 
from that body of Christians, and she was 
baptized into the fellowship of the Pierre- 
pont.street Baptist church in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., then under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
E. E. L. Taylor, in November, 1847. This 
was a step of much self-denial, and called 
into exercise more than ordinary decision of 
character. The family were tenderly united, 
as well religiously as socially, and she was 
required to separate from them all. Yet 
when her sense of duty demanded it, alone, 
with no previous introduction to the pastor 


January, 


or acquaintance with a single member 0 
the church, she modestly presented herself 
for baptism, From that day till her de- 
parture for Burmah the writer enjoyed fre- 
quent and familiar intercourse with her, and 
never witnessed anything in her conduct or 
spirit which he could not warmly commend 
as an example to others. Capable of the 
deepest and most lasting attachments, she 
possessed great inflexibility of purpose, 
self-reliance, uniform piety, and an unshak- 
en trust in God under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. Love—to Christ and the souls 
for whom he died—was the moving impulse 
of her Christian life. To her widowed moth- 
er, who on one occasion appeared to be 
overcome, after her so recent and repeated 
bereavements, with the prospect of losing 
the society of her daughter, she promptly 
replied as she threw her arms around her 
neck, ‘* Dear mother, to save one sou! from 
among the heathen who shall meet us in 
heaven, will be an infinitely rich reward for 
any present sacrifice we can make.” It was 
for Christ and the souls of the heathen that 
she cheerfully made the sacrifice of even 
life itself. 

Taken suddenly ill July 28th, she was de- 
prived of all consciousness before the first 
apprehension of danger began to be in- 
dulged by others, and died on the 29th, 
surrounded by Christian friends, who did for 
her all that affection and medical skill could 
suggest. She was buried, with her young 
infant, on the following day in the mission 
cemetery at Maulmain, to await the resur- 
rection of the just. A monument will be 
erected to her memory in the Tarrytown 
cemetery beside her departed father and 
grandmother. She has, however, reared for 
herself a more endwing monument, for 
‘«she hath done what she could,” may be 
saii of her as of a woman of old. Let none, 
in the spirit of Judas, ask, ‘‘ Why was this 
expensive offering so soon tasted on a for- 
eign shore?” It was for her Lord she of- 
fered herself, and from Him she has doubt- 
less received an approving welcome into His 
joy. ‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord; Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest 
from their labors and their works do follow 
them.” T. 


DONATIONS. 
Recerved IN November, 1853. 


Maine. 


Washington Asso. 28.13 ; Baring, ch. 
35; Calais, Ist ch. 3).87 ; to cons, 
Theophilus Wilder L. M., per Rey, 
li. C. Estes, Agent, 
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York Asso., T. F. Goodwin, tr. : Ken- 
nebunk, ch. 8.50; Sanford, Ist ch. 
4; Wells, Female Miss. Soc. 29; 

Ke Lebanon and North Berwick, ch. 

6.50; Acton, ch. and Soe, 23 50; 

Milton Mills, Dea, Swasey and wife, 


t 2; with other donas. to cons. Rev. 
a Leander 8. Tripp L. M., per Rev. 

Saco Aaso., J. HL. Gowen, tr.: Water- 


boro’, Ist ch. 25; Parsonsfield, Ist 
ch, 2; Kennebunk and Lyman, ch. 
3; Limerick, ch. 5 ; other friends 
1.914; Buxton, ch. 12.32; Misses 
Bickford 1; Alfred, ch. 12 37: per 
Kev. C. E., Agent, 

Guilford, ch. 12: Bloomfield, ch. 
250: Paris, ch. 17; Yarmouth, 
Ladies’ Burman Miss. Soc. 70; to 
cons Miss Olive Stockbridge L. M., 
per Rev. H.C. E., Agent. 

Waldo Asso. : Knox, ch. 4.66; Bel- 
fast, ch., mon. con. 10.34; 

Bangor, Ist ch., R. Clarke, tr., 100; 
Ladies’ Assamese Orphan Soc., 
Hannah E. Bradbury, Sec., to sup. 
Moses Giddings in Assam Orph. 
Sch ,25; 8. Sch., Georgiana Dun- 
ning, tr., to sup. Howard Maleom 
Trask in Assam Orph. Sch., 15; 


Portsmouth, ch, 
Vermont. 


Jamaica, ch. 16.63; Thetford, Silas 
Follett, per W. W. Baker, 210; 


Massachusetts. 


Roston, Charles st. ch., mon. con. 11; 
Lawrence, a friend 10; Brookline, 
ch., mon. con. for 3 mos. 100; 
Plymouth, ch., Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 
21; Princeton, ch. 19; Weston, ch. 
and Soc. 21.27; Haverhill, a lady, 
for the German Mission, 3; Chelms- 
ford, Ist ch., Fem. Karen Miss. 
Soc., Mrs. M. H. Dudley, tr., 20: 
Jamaica Plain, ch., to cons. E. G. 


i Leach, Lawrence Litehfield and 
Charles E. Converse L. M., 300; 505.27 
he Salem As-o., Wim. Heath, tr.: Salis- 
if bury and Amesbury, ch., to cons 
Benj. Flanders L. M., 138.12 : 
+ Gloucester, ch. 67.48 ; Georgetown, 
ch. 8.50; Marblehead, ch. 51; Dan 
vers Istch. 37; Haverhill, 2d ch 


11.13; Rowley, ch. 28.57; Beverly, 
2d ch. &. Sch. 70.90; Wenham, 
ch. 1.59 

Lowell Asso , John A. Buttrick, tr. : 
Billerica, ch. (of which 25 is for 
sup. of a child in Assam Orph 
Sch. tobe named Benjamin Put- 
nam) 31; Tewksbury, ch., 8. Sch. 
class 1; Chelmsford, Central ch. 
4§.26; South Groton, ch. 2.31; 


Rhode Island. 


Providence, two ladies of Ist ch., for 
, the German Mission, which (with 
800 previously paid) cons, Elisha 
C. Wells, Mrs. Harriet A. Wells, 
Miss Ilenrietta A. Simmons, Mrs. 
Maria E. Robinson, Miss Mary 
Winslow, and Miss Caroline Paine 
Winslow L. M., 


Connecticut. 


Kast Killingly, ch. 10; Stratfield, 
ch. 25; 


Donations. 


101.50 


Wew Hampshire. 


New York. 


New York City, Ist ch. Foreign Mise. 
Soc., for German Mission, to cons. 
Thomas ©. brown, Mrs. Louisa 
Terry, Spencer Cone Smith and 
Mrs. Eliza Ann Thomas L. M., Bette 
400; Albany, John F. Rathbone 
for German Mission 600; Spring 
Mills, M. 8. Chase 1; Springfield, 

Mrs. Polly Dean, to sup. Wilham 
Dean in Assam Orph. Seh., 25; 
Davis Cotes, to sup. Davis Cotes in 
do. 25; 951.00 

Saratoga Asso.: Saratoga Springs, 
ch. 27.63; Milton, ch. 31.42 ; 
Jamesville, ch. 5.15; per Rev. 0. 


Dodge, Agent, 64.20 
Dutchess Asso., W. Winchell, tr., per 
Rey. O. D., Agent, 49.73 


Worcester Asso., 0. B. Osborn 1; 
West Worcester, ch. 14; Maryland, 
ch. 13.57 ; Warren Goddard 2; 
Westford, ch. 3.27 ; Middlefield, 
ch. 10.40; Master A. G. Parshall 
25 cents ; Waterville, ch. 5.41 ; 
Leesville, ch. 20; per Rev. O. D., 
Agent, 70.20 
Franklin Asso.: West Meredith, ch. 
81.27; Franklin, ch. 6.73; Society 
of Missionary Inquiry in Del. Lit- 
erary Institute 9; Lewis Peck 1; 
Charles Aldrich 25; Gailbertsville, 
ch. 3.88; a friend, towards sup. of 
Colporreur under direction of Kev. : 
Mr. Thomas, 11.50; Sandhill, ch. 
1.87; Oneonta, ch. 18.70 ; to cons. 
Charles Aldrich L. M., per Rey. O. 


D., Agent, 108.45 
Hoosick, ch. 15.75; Cambridge, ch. 
7.04; per Rev. VU. D., Agent, 22.79 
1,266.37 
Pennsylvania. 


Braintrim, Phebe Green 1; Spring- 
ville, “two Misses Taylor” 2; 
Reading, ch., mon. con. 32.10; 8. 
Sch. 17.00; East Smithtield, ch. 
63.87; 8. Sch., for Mr. Knapp’s 


Sch. at Akyab, 12.64; 119.51 
Ohio. 
State Convention, per Rev. J. Ste- 
vens, Agent, 22.57 ; 
Auglaize Asso., per Rev. J. 8., Agent, 7.70 
Coshocton Asso.: Keene, ch. 1.50; 


Clark tp., ch. 4.50; White Eyes, 
ch. 1.52; Jefferson, ch. 3.12; 8 
Sch. 75 cents; Warsaw, ch. 1 ; To- 
mica, ch. 5; Crooked Rup, ch. 
1.71; Mohawk, ch. 2.20; J. A. 
Pierson 50 cts.; a friend 25 cts. ; 
per Rev. J. 8., Agent, 

Geauga Asso., by tr., 87.28; do. for 
Siam Mission, 1.51; Perry, ch. 4; 
Chardon. ch. 8; Painsville 1; per 
Rev. J. S., Agent, 61.79 

Grand River Asso.: Conneaut, ch. 

15; Colebrook, ch. 1; Jefferson, 
ch. 11.33; Geneva, ch. 5; Sheffield, 
ch. 3; Madison, ch. 21.75 ; Cherry 
Valley, ch. 24.28 ; Williamsfield 
and Andover, ch. 4; Kingsville, 
ch. 6; Individuals 12.28; per Rev. 
J. 8., Agent, 103.S4 

Iluron Asso.: Auburn, ch. 5; Belle- 
vue, ch. 11.41; Townsend, ch. 6 ; 
Berlin, Individuals 3.62 ; per Rev. 

J. 8., Agent, 26.03 

Mad River Asso. : Springfield, ch., to 
cons. Peleg Cotes L. M., 101.05; 

Union, ch., N. Martin 1.256; per 
Rey. J. Agent, 

Meigs Creek Asso.: Zanesville, Ist 
ch. 8. Sch., to educate two children 
in Siam under care of Rey. Wm. 

Ashmore, 56 ; Good iLope, ch. 5.05 ; 
per Rey. J. 8., Agent, 61.05 


22.05 


62.63 
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Miami Asso., 19.45; Dayton, Ist ch. 
71.72: 8. Sch. 25.50; Wayne st. 
Sch. 9.66; per Rev. J. S., Agent, 12°.34 
Mohecan Asso. tr., 27.58; Lou- 
donville, ch. 4; per Rev. ‘J. S., 
Agent, $1.53 
Mount Vernon Asso. 29.67; Owl 
Creek, ch. 2; Radnor, ch. 5.70; 
Amity, ch. 6.25; Martinsburz, 4; 
Beulah, ch. 3.40; Belleville, 3 ; 
Norton. ch. 50 ets. ; Mt. Vernon, 
ch. 2.99; 8. Sch. 50 cts.; per Rev. 


J.8., Agent. 67.11 
Ohio Asso., coll. &e., per Rev. J.S., 
Agent, 28.7 


Portage Asso., per Rey. J. §., Agent, 38.00 
Scioto Asso., per Rev. J. 8., Agent. 2.00 
Seneca Asso. 3; Amanda, ch. 3; 


per Rev. J. / Agent, 16.0) 
Strait Creek 6.20; Hillsboro’, 

ch. 7.27; 8. Sch. 1.35; per Rev. 

J.3., Agent, 14.82 
Upper Miami Asso., per Rev. J. 

Agent, 15.00 


Wills Creek Asso.: Washington tp., 

eh. 7; Antrim, ch. 2.60 ; E! izabeth- 

town, ch. 1; Sarchet’s Run, 2.25; 

Sait Creek, ch. 5; Rev. T. Shep- 

ard, for Burman Mis-ion, 5; Indi- 

viduals 15.06 ; per Rev. J. S., 

Agent, 37 91 
Woos'er Asso. 10.12 ; Wooster, ch. 

85.18; S. Sch. 6.77; Mohecan, ch. 

3.65; Salem, Ist ch. 5.44; Free- 

dom and Mt. Union, ch. 2.53; Fe- 

male Miss. Soc. 3.50; per Rev. J. 

S., Agent, 117.19 
Cincinnati, 5th st. ch., C. Trevor, 

tr. 13; 8. Sch. 17{; Elyria, ch. 

3.54 38.54 


Indiana. 


General Asso. 39; Flat Rock Asso. 
7.62 ; Laughery Asso. 8; Sand 
Creek Asso. 4.78: Tippecanoe As- 
so. 24; White Lick Asso. 12; per 
Rev. J. Stevens, Agent, 

Huntington Asso. : Ebenezer, ch. 
3.25; Little Flock, ch. 1.50; per 
Rev. J. 8., Agent, 4. 

Vernon, G. D. Hunt 50 cts.; High- 
land, Rev. J. Shirk and wife 2; per 
Rev. J. S., Agent, 2.50 


86.49 


Illinois. 


Rock Island Asso. : Rock Island, ch. 
per Rev. J. D. Cole, Agent, 5.00 
Rock River Asso., I. S. Boardman, 
tr.: Rockford, ch. 48; Coral, ch. 
22.60; Rock Run, ch. 7; Pekaton- 
ic, ch. 4.40; Union, ch. 3; Mrs. 5 
S. Whitman, for sup. of a Karen 
boy named 8. 8. Whitman, 12; 
Mrs. Abigail Morgan, for sup. of a 
Karen child named Jacob Whit- 
man, 12; Burritt, Rev. William 
Gates, 1; per Rev. J. D. C., Agent, 119.0% 
Chicago Asso., 7.53; Bloomingdale, 
ch. 2.75; Babcock’s Grove, ch. 6 ; 
Benton, ch. 2.50; Waukegan, ch. 
2; ch. 6; per Rev. J. D. 
C., Age 
Fox "River 11.41; Pavilion, ch. 
5.44; Aurora, ch. 5.65; Somenauk, 
ch. 2.50; Newark, ch. 325; Plain- 
field, ch. 2.55; Sewing Soc. 4.45; 
per Rev. J. D. C., Agent, 
Tilinois Kiver Asso. 14.29; Chilli- 
cothe, ch. 5; Rev. J. M. Stickney 
50 cts.; Galesburg, ch. 5 ; Toulon, 
ch. 1.2); Tremont, ch. 3.33; Mor- 
ton, ch. 50 cts.; Brimfield, ch. 
9.10 ; per Rev. J. D. C., Agent, 
Springfield Asso. 18.41; Stonington, 
ch. 9.60; per Rev. J. D. C., Agent. 


33.02 


28.01 


Donations. 


93.65 | 


North District Asso. 30.99; Jersey- 
Ville, ch. 45.55; Union, ch. 5.10; 
Carrollton, ch. 1.59; with other 
donas. to cons, Rev. Wm_ IIill L. 

M., per Rev. 4. D. C., Ageat, §3.05 

Salem As-o. 958; New Hope, ch. 7 ; 
Koseville, Dea. B. W. Smith 5, 
Ojuawka, Rev. W. T. Bly, 1; per 
Rev. J. D.C , Agent, 22.58 

Quincy Asso. 29.18 ; Mt. Pleasant, 
ch. 56); Griggsville, ch 55; Pay- 
son, ch. 11.25; K.G. Kay 5; to 
cons. Robert Seaborn L. M., per 


Rev. J.D. C., Avent, 193.03 
Chicago, ‘Ist ch, W. W. Smith, tr., 
S. Sch. 75.00 


Michigan. 
Lenawee Asso.: Fairfield, ch., per 
Kev. J. D. Cole, Agent, 161 
Kalamazoo Asso,: Climax, ch, per 
Rev. J. D. C., Agent, 15.9 
Lansiog, Rev. P. C. Dayfoot, for Ger- 
man Mission, 225; Rome, Ist ch. 


8: Jackson, eh. 15; Grand Blaine, 


Rev. Thomas Lowden and wife 4; 29.2 
Iowa. 
Mt. Pleasant, ch. 
Wisconsin. 

Walworth Asso. 15.17; Delevan. Rer 

N. Boughton, 2; per Rev. J. D. 

Cole, Agent, 
Milwaukee Axso. : Milwaukee, ch. 

5; Waukesha, ch. 10; per Rev. J. 

D. C., Agent, 15.0 


Racine Assv., 1320; Kenosha, Mixs 
Celestia Lewis, 1; per Rev. J. D.C., 


Agent, 14.29 
Marquette Asso., per Rev. J. D. C., 
Agent, 6.25 


Lafayette Asso.: Monticello, ch. 2 
Coll. at Ann. of the Convention 
11.52: per Rev. J. D.C., Agent 


Missouri 
St. Louis, 2d ch., for Hongkong Mis- 


sion 100; 8. Sch., for &. Schools at 
llougkong 24; 
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45 $6 


66.14 


124.00 


£5 37.13 


Legacies 
ar 
Butler Co. Pa., Euphemia Rose, per, 
Samuel K. Stoughton, Exr., in full, 
Washington, D. C., Elizabeth Galeg 


per L. D. Gale, Exr., » 00.0) 
— 
85 


60. 


96 
387.13 


Total from April 1, to November 3) $35,912.03. 


Donations in Clothing and Goods. 


Brookline, Ms., Mr. D. Sanderson, 1 

box clothing, ete., for Rev. vn. 

Ashmore, 
Charlemont, Ms., 1 box clothing, 

etc., for Rev. N. Brown, 23.75 
Rowley, Ladies’ Miss-Soc A box 

clothing, ete. , for Rev. F. Barker 
Watertown, Ms., Ladies’ Sew. ‘Circle, 

1 package clothing, ete., for African 


40.00 


Mission, 9.6 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., Ladies of Washing- 

ton Avenue and Central churches, 

lbox clothing, etc., for Rev. N: 

Brown, 122 98 
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